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SPRING. 


Up from the glowing South — with azure eyes: 

All sleepy with the flash of brilliant dyes 

Of ruby-tinted bird, gleam-painted butterflies, 

Gold-paven shore and lily-crested river, 

Where gilded insects ’mongst lush emerald 
quiver, 

And all the perfumes of spice islands breathe, 

And silver webs the waves round rocks of coral 
wreathe. 


All gathered in the meshes of her rainbow net, 
The gorgeous hues with dimmer pearls beset 
She flings before her. Like to reed-tuned note, 
Such as from shepherd’s pipe o’er some lone 
mere may float, 
So sounds the soft wind-whisper of her voice — 
**Coming! O dull, dead earth arise! rejoice! 
The Easter of the year is come — wake up to 
life! ”” 


The challenge rings far to the snow-boand 
North; 

The Ice-King trembles — *‘ Up, ye warriors — 
forth! 

Hear ye the swift-winged chargers cleave the 
air? 

An army comes!’’ Nay, but a maiden fair 

Smiles on the Winter-King in his despair; 

And he his death-fraught sceptre throwing 


down, 

Kisses her outstretched hand, and yields his 
crown. 

And through the mountain gorges sounds her 
voice — 

**Coming! O death-chained waters —live! re- 
joice! 

The Easter of the year is come — wake up to 
life!” 


A liquid murmur, like the west-wind stroke 
Of Eolus on silver lute-strings, broke 
The silence; then a cadence wild and sharp; 
Like to mad, fitful chords on untuned harp; 
And with a passionate and thundering roar, 
From thousand rocks the swelling waters pour — 
Till, tuned to melody, they sweep along, 
And in the smiling vales lift up their Easter 

song. 

Awake, ye buds and blossoms! Perfume sweet 
Steals through the air, her dainty steps to greet. 
Bursts forth the dappled bloom from orchards 


gay. 

Earth’s primrose stars shine out. The cluster- 
ing May 

Frosts o’er the green-grown hedge with sudden 
white — 

Pure Easter-garb after the long death-night. 


Lo! at her voice fair Nature bursts the tomb, 
And rises glorious in fresh beauty’s bloom, 
Type of a fairer spring-time yet to be, 

When mortal shall wake up to immortality. 
** Q, all ye living ones, lift up your voice — 
Coming! O dull, dead hearts arise! rejoice! 


The Easter of the year is come— wake up to 
life.’? 


Once a Week. 





SPRING, ETC. 


WINIFRED. 


‘* BLUE-BELLs and Robin’s eyes.”? 
** Who cries, who cries, 
Blue-bells and Robin’s eyes?’ 
A little maid with yellow hair, 
Peeping through a lattice pane, 
Rosy cheek’d and free of care, 
Up the village lane. ° 


** Boy’s-love is maiden’s woe.”’ 
** Who sighs, Ho! Ho! 
Boy’s-love is maiden’s woe? ’? 
A damsel in the morning gray, 
In simple cottager’s attire, 
To a laddie in the May 
By the fragrant briar. 


** Poppy and pimpernel 
Sort well, dames tell.’’ 

** Poppy and pimpernel,’? — 
Sang a maiden half asleep, 
Woe-hegone, and spirit torn, — 
** Pimpernel, in pity weep; 
Poppy, lull till morn.” 


** Heart’s ease and white rose, 
Death comes, eyes close, 
Heart’s ease and white rose.’’ 
In her grave the maid doth rest; 
Broken is her heart of love; 
The cold, cold clay upon her breast; 
Evergreens akove. Good Words. 


IN A PINE GROVE. 


I stoop beneath some venerable pines, 
Where stately stems, like clustered columns, 


rose, 
In wide cathedral aisles whose distant roof 
Soars like the arch of heaven’s protecting dome. 
I stood and listened, to a sound like waves 
In long fokls leaping on a distant shore, 
With measured constant motion; with a tone 
Symphonious with the silence of the stars, 
Remembrance came of one calm eventide, 
Passed on the lofty margin of the sea, 
Among the ruins of a noble pile, 
That lifts its old grey visage to the storm; 
As in the troublous times of bygone years, 
When grave recluses paced the solemn nave, 
And music blended with torn ocean’s roar : 
Whence, far to sea, the plaintive vesper chime 
Told the brown fisherman the hour of prayer. 
Was that some Novice of the olden time, 
By western window seated, while the sun 
Touched lovingly her wealth of golden hair, 
And lit with rosy glow the Abbey walls ? — 
Only the shafts of sunset through the stems, 
The sound of wind among the clustering pines. 

H.P. Dublin University Magazine. 























LETTER-WRITING. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
LETTER-WRLIING. 


Ir there is any foundation for the proph- 
ecy of a recent French writer, that the tel- 
egram will ere long supersede the usage of 
letter-writing, one may be excused for at- 
tempting to catch, before it is numbered 
with the dead past and becomes the prov- 
ince of the archeologist, the lineaments 
of an art which has contributed.so much to 
the happiness of civilized man. Not, per- 
haps, that there is immediate cause for 
alarm in an age which has shown remark- 
able toleration for ‘+ Letters ” and ‘* Selec- 
tions from Letters,” possibly because they 


supply a gossiping substitute for biography ; | 


but, doubtless, the inducements to shine in 
correspondence are fewer, as the field also 
is more limited, when we have two or three 
posts a day instead of as many in the 
week, and when the rusticating statesman 
can look to the pile of morning papers on 
his breakfast-table for a fuller and less bi- 
assed survey of the last debate than 
in old times he would have got from the 
epistle of a political friend. Even in do- 
mestic correspondence it makes all the dif- 
ference to the interest of a modern-day 
letter that its thread may be dropped any- 
where, to be resumed easily on the mor- 
row, upoa lighter pleas than when there 
was less facility and frequency of trans- 
mission, and when, franked or unfranked, 
nothing less than a budget found its way 
into the post-bag. Such hope as remains 
lies not so much in old-fashioned induce- 
ments to completeness as in the cultivation, 
for its own sake, of a gift still capable of 
circulating pleasure; a gift still valued at 
its full worth where the traditicns of culti- 
vation are not yet discarded: a gift which 
has this peculiarity, that, so far from being 
prescriptively limited to the stronger sex, 
it has in modern times reckoned at least as 
many women as men among its most distin- 
guished possessors. In the annals of let- 
ter-writing there have been ‘“‘letter-writers 
and letter-writers,” good and _ indifferent 
correspondents: but whereas many men’s 
epistles have suffered in point of ease and 
expression from their devotion to method 
and close reasoning, their addiction to hob- 
bies, or their inability to distinguish be- 
tween a letter and a memoir or a mis- 
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sive, it seems as if female fingers had that 
lightness of touch, and the female instinct 
that tact to know when a topic is becoming 
wearisome, and that often-noticed grasp of 
conclusions, without regard of premises, 
which, more than elsewhere, find their 
proper scope on the written page. It 
might be straining a point to say that the 
best letter-writers have been women; or 
else men, whose style and tone have had 
some more or less feminine element: but, 
at any rate, it were easy to demonstrate 
that the essentials to success in this art are 
for the most part of such a nature that in 
them, with somewhat less than ‘* equal hus- 
bandry,” the woman may be the ‘‘ equal of 
the gan.” 

For what are these essentials? Not to 
goto Johnson’s paper in the ** Rambler” 
to discover, amid many platitudes, an ob- 
vious grain of truth as to ‘‘ease and sim- 
plicity,” ‘* even flow and artless arrange- 
ment,” we might cite dozens of writers 
upon the subject, theoretical as well as 
practical, who reckon as its sine qua non 
the extemporaneousness of this class of 
composition. ‘* Scribito extempore, scribito 
quod in buccam venerit,” is a law laid down 
by Erasmus in a treatise ‘* De Epistola con- 
scribenda,” of which it is needless to say 
more than that it is far less readable than 
its author’s letters. Madame de Sévigné, 
Cowper, Burke, and others enforce the 
same requirement; and, in truth, the slight- 
est analysis of the ingredients of a good 
letter will show how much is embraced in 
this word ‘‘extempore.” Negatively, it 
excludes affectation and unreality: posi- 
tively, it ensures spontaneity, and, as we 
should say in these days, a photographic 
transcript of the writer’s mind, and of the 
circumstances surrounding him at the time 
of writing. Above all, herein lies the best 
security against aught of ‘‘ dry or withered ” 
creeping in where, as a patient inquirer 
into the History of Ancient Letter-writing 
observes, ‘the fruit should have upon it 
the bloom of our youngest thoughts, and 
a maiden dew should be on its leaf.” * 

But it may be objected that this ‘ off- 
hand” character will not always or chiefly 
be found in the same individual as the 


* “ History of Letter-Writing,” by Wm. Roberts, 
Esq., 1843, p. xix. 
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grace and elegance which we associate with 
good letter-writing. Without going all 
lengths with M. Boissier, in his ** Cicéron 
et ses Amis,” we may be content to ac- 
cept so much of his dicta on this point as 
ascribes very much of epistolary success to 
a ‘‘feminine” desire to please. Vanity 
and coquetry — these are terms misplaced 
in such an inquiry, even if they do not mil- 
itate against the extemporaneousness above- 
mentioned ; yet whereas men are apt to set 
lightly by the praise of a home-circle, or 
the laurel leaflet at the bestowal of a sin- 
gle member of it, and to reserve their best 
style for the public eye and an audience 
that can compensate their efforts with whole 
bay-trees, so to speak, the unselfish femi- 
nine instinct does not account time or tact 
wasted in directing all its artillery at the 
capture of an individual, and its whole aim 
at the creation of enjoyment which the 
sense of pleasure in creating renders mu- 
tual. And this not so much consciously as 
from traditional habit. We know not how 
else to account for the phenomenon which 
has puzzled many before and since La 
Bruyére, ‘‘ pourquoi les femmes vont plus 
Join que nous dans ce genre d’écrire; ” * 
but, accepting this solution, we seem to 
trace the spring of manifold instances of 
naiveté, arch use of language, wit, and 
other charms, in letters that have won and 
retained popularity. It is so with Madame 
de Sévigné. It is so with Cicero. Nay, 
if this desire to please is synonymous with 
coquetry, where is there a more thorough 
sample of it than in that statesman’s letters ? 
The very frankness of his vanity (e.g. in 
his letter to Lucceius) not only disarms re- 
pulsion, but wins our confidence. In 
strength or weakness, we cannot help say- 
ing of him what he says of his brother 
Quintus, ‘* Te totum in literis vidi.” An- 
other ingredient, which must find a place 
in the composition of a good letter-writer, 
or else be represented by some very skil- 
ful imitation of it, is ‘* heartiness.” The 
impression of sincerity is essential to a 
writer's acceptance; and should this im- 
pression prove base, and the stamp false, 
the charm of a correspondence is at an 
end. It is not, perhaps, bounden th.t 


* Boissier, “‘ Ciceron et ses Amis,” Introduction, 
p. 10. . 
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this heartinesss should be either very deep 
or very exclusive: but the amalgamation 
of the other requisites for a good letter 
with insincerity or even reserve is utterly 
unfeasible. If, however, a letter combines 
spontaneity, desire to please, and hearti- 
ness or cordiality, it can scarcely miss its 
favourable mark as an epistolary production 
through the lack of subordinate graces. 
Simplicity, life, play of fancy, flashes of 
unpremeditated wit, with a due mixture of 
the real and the earnest, will come under 
one or other of these heads, unless, indeed, 
the writer’s dullness be such as would have 
forbidden excellence in other pursuits 
equally with letter-writing. 

That the elements of success in episto- 
lary correspondence have been mainly such 
as we have indicated, a survey of the his- 
tory of the subject would amply prove. As, 
however, our space does not warrant such 
a survey in detail, we must content our- 
selves with a rapid glance at the annals of 
letter-writing, reserving the right to pause 
here and there for a longer rest when some 
representative letter-writer arises to attract 
our attention. We do not propose to trace 
back to remote antiquity, or to discuss with 
the opponents of Homeric unity the precise 
nature of the ‘‘ Bellerophontean letters.” 
A lively sense of the value of the substitute 
which epistolary correspondence provides 
for conversation and personal good offices 
disinclines us to speculate on the ojuata Av- 
yea,* which, whatever they may have been, 
were fraught with bale rather than blessing. 
Certainly, the most ancient letters — Da- 
vid’s to Joab about Uriah, Jezebel’s in the 
matter of Naboth’s vineyard, and the rest 
—were in the nature of mandates or des- 
patcbes rather than of free and friendly in- 
tercourse. They were ‘ libelli” in the 
Roman sense, not ‘‘littere.” Sir William 
Temple, who enjoyed the highest repute in 
his day as an elegant letter-writer, was led, 
perhaps, more by sympathy than study to 
credit the genuineness of the letters of 
Phalaris. And had no Bentley arisen to 
sweep away the pretty pile built up by these 
pretended letters, a very respectable antiq- 
uity might have been pleaded for systematic 
letter-writing; and readers might still be 
found to discredit the stories of the Brazen 

* Hom. “ Iliad,” vi. 168, 
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Buil, and the King that ate his offspring, as 
inconsistent with the civilization and affec- 
tion displayed in his ‘‘ fardel of common- 
places” to his friends and relatives. As it 
is, scepticism has proved its case in respect 
of most of the epistolary forgeries con- 
nected with the names of Greek authors and 
teachers, which accordingly serve no better 
purpose than to indicate the attraction of a 
later period to this form of literature, and 
its skill in supplying what was not by 
what might have been or ought to have been. 
The Pythagorean correspondence, especial- 
ly that part of it which consists of Theano’s 
letters to divers injured or inexperienced 
matrons, strikes us as betraying a much 
higher ideal of social and domestic life and 
its duties than is in keeping with the age in 
which it purports to have been written. 
And the letters attributed to Socrates, Xen- 
ophon, Aristippus, Euripides, and Alci- 
phron, are, no doubt, like most of the so- 
called ‘‘Greek letters,” mere rhetorical 
essays. The specimen, indeed, which we 


have of Xenophon’s letter of condolence to 
Xantippe, after her husband’s death, makes 


us think lowly of the invention of the forger 
who did not withal, while he was about it, 
furnish that strong-minded widow's reply. 
Neither is it much gain to the history of 
letter-writing that Bentley and Mr. Grote 
agree in pronouncing genuine the letters 
attributed to Plato; for the latter authority 
is constrained to admit that Plato, if a let- 
ter-writer, is not a graceful one, and that, 
‘*tried by our canons about letter-writing, 
his epistles seem awkward, pedantic, and in 
bad taste.” * 

In fact, it is not to Greece, but to Rome 
— the Rome of Cicero’s day — that we look 
for a model, which bas held its own from 
that day to this, of a perfect epistolary 
style. Aftér Cicero’s age, indeed, came in 
the didactic style of epistle, with Seneca; 
and with Pliny the younger a rhetorical, 
showy, less spontaneous composition, which 
bears the mark upon its face of being in- 
tended for publication. Cicero is the type 
of a perfect letter-writer, never boring you 
with moral essays out of season, always 
evincing his mastery over his art by the 
most perfect consideration for your patience 


* Grote’s “‘ History of Greece,” vol. x., p. 604, 
note. 
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and amusement. Towards this his skill and 
tact in depicting scenes and characters to 
the life is a great help. He has guaged his 
correspondent’s distaste for the abstract. 
He fills his papers with living forms, and 
shifts the scene before they are felt to be 
wearisome. What life, what candour, what 
presentment of the scene and actors to the 
mind’s eye do we recognise in that letter to 
Atticus which describes Cesar’s visit to him 
after his victories in Spain! * The tactics 
of both are laid bare in a few graphic 
touches; but how cleverly, how distinctly, 
how sufficiently! In another letter to Atti- 
cus he writes amusingly of the boredom he 
meets at the hand of his next neighbours 
at his Formian farm, and sets visibly be- 
fore our eyes the unseasonable visitors 
from whom he has half a mind to escape to 
his cradle, Arpinum.¢ Each letter bears 
the stamp of extemporaneousness. It is 
lost labour to assure his correspondents, 
‘Fit enim nescio quid ut quasi coram 
adesse videar cum scribo aliquid ad te.” 
He does so present himself in the mood of 
the hour —now sanguine, now desponding 
— but rarely without a pinch or two of that 
rare ‘‘salt” which he held a prime condi- 
ment of his epistolary banquets. It is in 
his letters to his epicurean ally, Papirius 
Petus, or to the social Volumnius, nick- 
named for his convivial qualities Eutrapelus, 
or to other like-minded correspondents, 
that he opens most freely the treasure-house 
of his wit, and exhibits that admixture of 
vanity and desire to please which ap- 
proaches coquetry. Witness the engaging 
egotism with which he twits Volumnius 
with neglecting his (Cicero’s) salt-works.t 
He hears that people take Sextius’s jokes 
for his, and is disappointed that they have 
not his own mark upon them. From Petus 
he angles for compliments on the tone and 

* Cic. ad Att. xiii. 52. “Edit et bibit ded¢ et 
jucunde, opipare sane et apparate: nec id solum, 
sed ‘bene cocto, condito, sermone bono, et, si 
queris, libenter’.... Quid multa? Homines 
visi sumus. Hospes tamen non is cui diceres, 
‘amabo te, eodem ad me cum revertere.’ Semel 
satis est, Zovdaiov otdév in sermone, $iAdAoya 
multa. Quid queris? Delectatus est et libenter 
fuit. Puteolis se aiebat unum diem fore; alterum 
ad Baias. Habes hospitium, sive émioraQuuv 
odiosam; mihi, dixi, non molestam.” 

t Ad Att, ii. 14, 15. 

+ Ad Fam. vii. 32. Elsewhere he says, ‘“‘ My wit 
is an estate which I wil) sedulously maintain.” 
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variety of his letters, * baiting bis hook with 
deft allusions to his friend’s old Roman wit 
and descent. To him also he is full of 
jokes about ‘‘ peacocks for supper” at 

olumnius’s, in company with the frail and 
fair Cytheris (about whom, by the way, he 
is far more reticent than a later gossip, 
Mr. Pepys, would have been), and about 
other table matters which indicate that 
writer and reader set up for ‘‘ gourmets.” 
But his desire to amuse shows itself even 
in graver epistles. When, in much de- 
pression, he is complaining to Curius ¢ of 
an arbitrary act of Cesar’s, viz. appointing 
Caninus Rebilus consul for the rest of the 
day, after Q. Maximus had died in the 
morning of the last day in the year, he can- 
not help salting his letter with a jest at the 
consul ‘‘under whose rule no one ever 
breakfasted,” and another on the same 
worthy’s vigilance, in that ‘* he never once 
slept during his consulship.” He is full of 
this sort of pleasantry ; least so, perhaps, to 
Atticus, from whom he keeps back not one 
of the workings of his variable, irresolute, 
sanguine, but never insincere nature. 
Though his correspondence as a whole lays 
him open to the charge of seeking to stand 
well with both sides, and of saying, as in 
the case of Cato, one thing at one time and 
another at another about the same individ- 
ual, we think that not the most Cesarian 
of his critics would deny the thorough 
heartiness of his friendships, or that per- 
vading kindliness of spirit, at the prompt- 
ing of which his good-nature was apt to 
outrun his judgment. The warmth of his 
domestic, and particularly his fatherly, 
affections is abundantly seen in his corre- 
spondence; and his relations with his de- 
pendent, Tiro, bespeak sentiments far in 
advance of his age. On the whole, we 
should rifle the volumes of antiquity in vain 
to find a letter-writer who converses on 
paper so naturally, so engagingly, so much 
from the heart, as Cicero. 

To institute a comparison between Cicero 
and Seneca would be waste of labour. 
The end and aim of the latter is to clothe 
in the form of an epistle every questio or 
questiuncula of philosophy as it occurred to 
him. Does he start his twelfth epistle with 
a pleasant gossip about the symptoms of 
decay im his country-house reminding him 
perforce of his own ‘‘ yellow leaf,” one 
finds after a couple of sentences that it is 
prelusive to a discourse on the improvement 
of *‘each shining hour.” Or another by 
telling us that all the world beside himself 


* Ad Fam. ix. 21. See also Merivale’s ‘‘ Abeken’s 
Life and Letters of Cicero,” p. 331. 
t Ad Fam, vii. 30. 
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is off to a spectacle it is with a view to en- 
forcing by his precept, as well as example, 
the value of retirement and study. He 
twists moral lessons out of Vatia’s villa (Ep. 
55) and that of Africanus (86), and makes 
a sea voyage serve fora peg whereon to 
hang a picture of the waves of this trouble- 
some world (77). Oftener, however, there 
is no ghost of an anecdote, joke, or fact to 
enliven his dreary disquisitions, and no 
better account of the difference betwixt his 
letters and’ Cicero’s can be given than his 
own, namely, that Cicero’s principle was to 
write whether he had anything to say or 
not, whereas his was never to put pen to 
paper unless to propound something edify- 
ing.* By this we know the man and the 
nature of his communications, of which we 
suspect that Lucilius must have tired by the 
time he had got over the first hundred. 
‘* There are some,” says an early letter- 
writer of our own country, ‘‘ who in lieu of 
letters write homilies: they preach when 
they should epistolize.” ; 

Pliny’s letters are not like Seneca’s, for 
they possess elegance, life, and various in- 
terest. But they cannot pretend to be un- 
studied, having been revised and polished, 
if not originally written, for publication. 
Hence the air of coxcombry which clings to 
each letter as we read it, and of which the 
infection has extended to too much modern 
letter-writing. There is no doubt Pliny set 
up Cicero for his model: ¢ his mistake was 
to aim at transferring to the familiar epistle 
the flow and finish of Ciceronian oratory. 
How Erasmus could have characterized 
Pliny’s epistolary style as ‘ negligentiunca- 
lus’ is past comprehension. He could not 
call a spade a spade. If he hazards a doubt 
whether Silius Italicus is a born poet, and 
whether he does not bore you with his 
verses, it is couched in words chosen for 
size and sonorousness, and in sentences bal- 
anced by a jealously critical ear.t Where 
another man writing to his wife at the sea- 
side for her health would tell her in so 
many words that he was anxious about her 
and would like to hear often, Pliny prefers 
his request in the sentence ‘‘ Quo impensius 
rogo ut timori meo quotidie singulis vel 
etiam binis epistolis consulas,” and words 
his whole letter so finely that a translator 
of it in the third volume of the ‘* Tatler” has 
evidently thought his skill should be de- 
voted to reducing it to matter-of-fact lan- 
guage. Itis the same if he writes froma 


* Seneca, Ep. 118. 

t ‘‘Est mihi cum Cicerone exmulatio, nec sum 
contentus eloquentia seculi nostri.” —i, 5. “Ad 
Voconium.” 

+ Ep. iii. 7. 
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friend’s sick-room (i. 22), or gives an ac- 
count of the habits of an octogenarian (iii. 
1). Allis written in the grand style. All 
is primness and red-tape. His very excel- 
lences — narrative and descriptive — are 
depreciated by prolixity, not without a 
slight suspicion of selfishness. We do not 
agree with those who say his letters came 
from his head, and not his heart, for he is at 
times wonderfully tender: but beyond a 
doubt the impression of heartiness runs a 
risk of being effaced by too manifest elab- 
oration ; and for internal evidence of Pliny’s 
desire to please, the reader of his letters 
must look to the pains he spent on them. 
After him, however, there arose no Latin 
writer, whose letters have influenced mod- 
ern epistolary styles. The letters of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers — of Basil, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus, and John Chrysostom on 
the one hand, of Ambrose, Augustin, and 
Jerome on the other — represent a mass of 
material, possessing interest for the student 
of ecclesiastical history, but foreign to that 
of the rise and progress of familiar letter- 
writing. Although no strangers to the pa- 
tristic writings, the early literati of modern 
Europe seem to have derived little in their 
style of Latin correspondence from later 
sources than Pliny: nor have we, in our 
turn, incurred any debt to these modern 
Latinists, preferring to go for what we 
needed to the fountain-head. 

In his translation of the letters of Pliny, 
Melmoth finds fault with the scarcity, up to 
his time, of good English letter-writers, 
and professes inability to name another be- 
sides Sir William Temple. Dean Swift, 
too, prefacing that statesman’s correspond- 
ence, notices ‘‘ a just complaint that up to 
his time the English language had produced 
no letters of any value.” This defect he 
proposed to remedy by the publication of 
the letters of ‘* an author who has advanced 
our English tongue to as great a perfection 
as it can well bear.” Cautious words, written 
with we know not how much inward reser- 
vation! For a man of the world and of af- 
fairs, a diplomatist and minister, Sir W. 
Temple was not only a skilful and culti- 
vated writer, but also, in spite of his credu- 
lity touching ‘‘the two oldest classics,” a 
passable scholar. His correspondence will 
chiefly interest the historian: yet it has its 
merits, positive and negative. It is chary 
of those compliments, which so many letter- 
writers scatter broadcast, but enhances the 
acceptancy of such as are paid, by this very 
chariness. There are jets of humour, too, 
in most of his letters, and he has a happy 
way of putting the man he writes of before 
his correspondent in a few touches. Writ- 
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ing to’ Lord Arlington of a Dutchman 
bound to him on a mission from the Hague 
he says, ‘‘ Your Lordship will find nothing 
to lessen your esteem of his person, unless 
it be that he is not always so willing to hear 
as to be heard, and out of the abundance 
of his imagination he is apt to reason a man 
to death.” If we add that, as might be ex- 
pected of one so versed in negotiations of 
the first magnitude, he is a clear exponent 
of views and events; that, though no flat- 
terer, he never neglects the expression of 
lively interest in his correspondents; and 
that in his letters, as in his other writings, 
he exhibits abundant tokens of a good con- 
ceit of himself; and we have the clue to the 
favour with which his contemporaries viewed 
Sir William Temple’s letters. But ‘ vixere 
fortes ante Agamemnona.’ Not to go back 
with Mr. Charles Knight, in the amusing 
‘* Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers,” 
which have in part suggested the present 
essay, to such rough-hewn epistles as the 
‘*Paston Letters ” * of the fifteenth century, 
or to dwell on such pompous inanities as 
those of Sir Symonds d’Ewes in the troubled 
times of Charles I., letters that might stand 
the test of stringent epistolary criticism 
might be found in the correspondence of the 
Sydneys under Elizabeth. Lord Bacon’s 
mother wrote a quaint, strong-minded epis- 
tle; her distinguished son, one that was full 
of matter, if a trifle addicted to conceits 
and antitheses. A letter of Sir John Har- 
rington to Prince Henry, elder son of James 
I., gives the impression of a lively and flu- 
ent pen and fancy. But, all things consid- 
ered, we are inclined to regard the author 
of the ‘ Epistole Ho-ellianze* as the most 
successful letter-writer of the Stuart period 
— superior, at all events, to his junior, Sir 
William Temple. 

The published letters of the latter begin 
with the year 1665, and in 1666 James 
Howell closed, at the age of seventy-one, 
a very remarkable career. The son of a 
Welsh clergyman on the borders of Breck- 
nockshire and Caermarthenshire, and born 
in adistrict even now shut out by difficul- 
ties of access from the civilization of more 
favoured regions, he was sent for his early 
education to Hereford Cathedral School, 
and thence, perhaps with an exhibition, to 
Oxford. But these antecedents scarcely 
prepare us for such knowledge of men and 
cities, such linguistic skill, such wit, wis- 
dom, mature observation, and singular ease 

* The first of these, in Mr. Knight’s collection 
(series ii. p. 4), bears date 1476-7: and the main 
interest in those which he quotes lies in the direct- 
ness with which the writer pursues the object of 
writing, viz., to enhance his fortunes by a matrimo- 
nial speculation. 
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of style, as his letters, and indeed many of 
his other works, exhibit. His continental 
travels had a commercial object; but his 
letters from abroad are full of lively and 
intelligent remarks on politics, society, and 
literature. His highest post was the (we 
fear unlucrative) office of Historiographer 
Royal to Charles II. after the Restoration ; 
but his correspondence with many of the 
highest rank in Church and State proves 
him to have moved in a higher grade than 
he could have dreamed of *‘ when he carried 
a calf-skin satchel to school at Hereford, or 
wore a lamb-skin hood at Oxford.” And 
this position must have been retained, if 
not won, by his epistolary skill, the memo- 
rials of which stiM find admiring readers, 
although his otherworks are well-nigh for- 
gotten. It was a great thing for him that 
he aw conceived of a letter-writer’s 
task: — 


**Tt was a quaint difference,’’ he writes, in 
1625, “the ancients did put betwixt a letter 
and an oration, that the one should be attired 
like a woman, the other like a man: the latter 
of the two is allowed large side-robes, as long 
periods, parentheses, similes, examples, and 
other parts of rhetorical flourish, but a letter or 
epistle should be short coated and closely 
couched: a hungerlin* becomes a letter more 
handsomely than a gown: indeed we should 
write as we speak, and that’s a true familiar 
letter which expresseth one’s mind, as if he 
were discoursing with the party to whom he 
writes, in succinct and short terms.’’ 


And his practice illustrates his theory. 
When he writes from Madrid of * our 
Prince’s ” wooing of the Spanish Infanta, or 
from France of ‘** His Majesty’s ” wedding 
Henrietta Maria; if he has to narrate the 
manner of Buckingham’s murder, or Lord 
Chancellor Bacon's end; if he pictures to a 
correspondent the dangers of Paris after 
dark, or retails two practical jokes played 
in the retinue of the Duke of Alva; those 
who glance at these specimens of his style 
in Mr. Knight’s pages will find him never 
tedious nor forced; ever watchful against 
detours and divergences; bent to set his 
matter before the reader with life and 
spirit. There is an affectionate and hearty 
tone in his more domestic letters: and his 
general correspondence is remarkably free 
from the priggism and the conceits of his 
age. One forgives, for example, the clas- 
sical allusions, because they are not made 
‘too much of, in the following description 
of a newly-married couple, which gives a 
fair sample of his amusing vein: — 


* “ A kind of farred robe.” — Wright and Halli- 
well’s Dict. 
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**T was according to your desire to visit the 
new married couple more than once, and to tell 
you true I never saw such disparity between 
two that were made one flesh in all my Kfe: he 
handsome outwardly, but of odd conditions; 
she excellently qualified, but hard-favoured; so 
that the one may be compared to a cloth of 
tissue doublet, cut upon course canvas, the other 
to a buckram petticoat lined with satin. I 
think Clotho had her fingers smutted in snuffing 
the candle, when she began to spin the thread 
of her life, and Lachesis frowned in twisting it 
up; but Aglaia with the rest of the Graces was 
in good humour when they formed her inner 
parts. A blind man is fittest to hear her sing: 
one would take delight to see her dance if 
masked; and it would please you to discourse 
with her after dark, for then she is best com- 
pany, if your imagination can forbear to run 
upon her face. When you marry, | wish you 
such an inside of a wife, but from such an out- 
ward phisnomy the Lord deliver you and your 
faithful friend to serve you.’’ * 


Howell is an adept, too, at seasoning his 
letters with an anecdote or a ‘* mot,” as 
may be seen in the following extract, which 
has escaped the notice of compilers : — 


“‘ The King of France being lately at Calais 
and so in sight of England, he sent this Ambas- 
sador Monsieur Cadenet expressly to visit our 
King: he had audience two days since, where 
he, with his train of ruffling long-hair’d Mon- 
sieurs, carried himself in such a light garb, that 
after the audience, the King asked my Lord 
Keeper Bacon what he thought of the French 
Ambassador. He answer’d, that he was a tail 
proper man. Aye, his Majestie replied, but 
what think you of his head-piece? Is he a 
proper man for the office of an Ambassador? 
Sir, said Bacon, Tall men are like high houses 
of foure or five stories, wherein commonly the 
uppermost room is worst furnished.’’ t 


But he is happy enough when he has no 
such anecdote, and can generally make his 


point ‘te re nata.” Writing to one Mr. 
Stone, he calls him, ‘‘ My precious Stone ; ” 
and addressing an old friend in the county 
where he passed his school days, he 
assumes that the grass grows so fast in his 
fields, ‘‘that if one should put his horse 
there, he should not find him again r ext 
morning.” In short, James Howell fulfils 
all requirements of a pleasant letter-writer, 
and was less than ‘most epistolists of his 
age dependent on his matter for the charm 
of his correspondence. 

About the same period the Rev. George 
Garrard edged himself into a correspond- 
ence with the deputy of Ireland, after- 
wards the* ill-fated Strafford; and in 


* Lett. 33, ‘‘ Elegant Epistles,” p. 208. 
t “‘ Familiar Letters,” sect. ii., p. 2. 
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Charles Knight’s second series are one or 
two letters of this epistolary jackal; one 
in particular narrating the origin of hack- 
ney coach-stands; but as what inspired 
his pen was the ‘‘ magister artis ingenique 
largitor venter,” he is scarcely entitled to 

sthumous renown for his not inconsidera- 
le skill at his craft. Closer to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s age came a livelier gossip, 
Samuel Pepys, the dearest ‘‘ chronicler of 
small beer” on record: but as none are 
unacquainted with his visions of fine wo- 
men, his confessions how he killed time in 
St. Dunstar.’s Church, and his easy cre- 
dence of his friend's protestations that he 
was another Cicero, and as besides he was 
more correctly a diarist, we pass on to 
more bona fide letter-writers. One such, 
to whom Mr. Knight's ‘** Half-hours ” intro- 
duce us, is a midshipman, son of Sir Thom- 
as Brown, the author of the ‘* Religio Med- 
ici,” a capital specimen of an early ‘* mus- 
cular Christian.” Writing to his father 
from on board ship in the war between 
England and the Dutch, and actually in the 
** Annus Mirabilis,” this lad can talk criti- 
cally about Lucan’s ‘‘ Pharsalia,” foresee 
the issue of counsels that led to the Dutch 
fleet in the Nore, and extemporize a very 
naive reply to his sire’s advice how to stand 
the noise of great guns in action. To sail- 
ors ‘‘intent on their business, muskets 
sound like popguns.” ‘‘ He that often stands 
in the face of a cannon will not think any- 
thing terrible. In and after all sea-fights I 
have been very thirsty, which makes me 
always provide some bottles of quick and 
middle beer to carry with me, whereby, 
having found so great relief in the hot fight 
of last month, I have got six bottles from 
a gentleman on the Essex shore, which I 
reserve for that use.” Cotton wool in the 
ears during action was not so important, it 
seems, as wherewithal to ‘‘ wet one’s clay” 
after it. Another letter-writer, Lady Rachel 
Russell, was nerved for her immemorial 
pe and for her correspondence with her 

usband during his imprisonment, and after 
his death with others, by a kindred spirit, 
differently tried. The key-note of her let- 
ters is ‘* fortitude”: and no reader can 
peruse them without being impressed by 
their spontaneousness, sincerity, and high 
resolve. But the story told of her —that 
having to leave one daughter’s house who 
had just died in childbirth, for another's 
whose confinement was imminent, she had 
command of countenance enough to ap- 
proach her surviving daughter with the 
words, ‘‘ I have seen your sister out of bed 
to-day ” — is more quotable than her letters, 
at least those after her great bereavement, 
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when she has none to whom she can send 
such home news as ‘‘ Boy is asleep! girls 
singing a-bed.” * 

But a little earlier than Lady Rachel, 
another ornament of her sex was writing 
letters on the other side of the Channel, 
destined thenceforth to assert at least the 
equality, if not the superiority, of woman 
in this class of composition. Marie de 
Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de Sévigné, in 
her famous letters to her daughter, has 
taught her sex the way to unite spontane- 
ousness, attractiveness, and thorough heart, 
in a sustained correspondence; and her 
pages are so replete with anecdote, wit, 
and penetration, that they will bear any 
amount of re-perusal. Her daughter's mar- 
riage with the Count de Grignan, and con- 
sequent removal to his distant government 
of Provence, gave birth to this delightful 
series of letters: the sole approach to a 
fault in which is the mother’s extravagant 
praise of her daughter’s wit, goodness and 
beauty, —a fault which may count for a 
virtue if we regard it asa pious fraud to 
retain the affections of her absent daughter. 
In a recent volume of poems Miss Smedley 
says — 

‘* The periodic task 

Of written talk is hard to many hearts, 

Few only warm it with such living breath 

That it becomes a voice.’’ 


And among these few it may be doubted 
whether any have been, or deserved to be, 
more successful than Madame de Sévigné. 
The great secret of this is the unstudied- 


ness of her letters, a feature which it 
needed not her own brilliant criticism on 
this point to bring into prominence. The 
ink ought to have been perfect that could 
keep pace with the easy flow of her sen- 
tences. At Paris, and in retirement; fresh 
from court gossip, or at her remote coun- 
try seat, full of nought except the readings- 
aloud with which she and ber intimates 
beguiled a rainy day, she equally poured 
out her heart in the most delightful budgets 
that ever enhanced the expectation of a 
post-bag. Their pervading impression is 
tenderness. 


*©O my dear child,” she writes, ‘* you are 
not mistaken in thinking my mind.is always 
employed about you: if you were to see me you 
would see me continually seeking those who love 
to talk of you: if you were to hear me, it would 
be continually talking of you myself. I have 
not yet seen any of those who want to divert 
me, in other words, to hinder my thinking of 
you: for I am angry with them for it. Fare- 


* Letter to Lord Russell from Stratton, 1681. 
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well, my child; continue to write to me and to 
love me! ”’ 





This is her most direct method of siege. 
She varies it by ruses and stratagems, in 
the shape of lively anecdotes, happy ‘* mots,” 
and most playful allusions to her daughter’s 
remarks; and all this with no appearance 
of art, in a natural sequence, the charm of 
which is unspeakable. For skill in the 
mock heroic vein commend us to her de- 
scription of the chef-de-cuisine Vatel’s end ; 
or of a fire in the same street.* Her ac- 
count of Turenne’s death, and the arrival 
of James II. in France, are dramatic 
sketches of a higher stamp, and in depicting 
character, she speaks to the eye that she 
may affect the mind, with a distinctness that 
Cicero might have envied. Amoag her 
Ana, which, after the fashion of last cen- 
tury were gathered into a pleasant duodec- 
imo, is a story of a lady in the country who 
was so much struck by the jewels, music, 
incense, and array of bishops at the induc- 
tion of the Abbess of Chelles that she could 
not resist exclaiming ‘‘ Sure I am in Para- 
dise.” ‘‘A person, who sat near her, re- 
joined, No, no, Madame, there are not so 
many bishops there.” | Madame de Sévigné 
apologizes for telling this story, which, she 
writes, ‘‘is so hot that she cannot keep it.” 
In one of her earlier letters occurs this 
pretty sample of affectionate raillery, which 
« might serve as an argument against hating 
too vehemently, however great the provoca- 
tion :— 

** What you write about La Marans, and the 
punishments that will be inflicted on her in 
Hell, is altogether incomparable: but do you 
know that you will certainly bear her company 
thither, if you persist in your hatred to her. 
Only think of being condemned to her company 
for all eternity, and that surely will suffice of 
itself to put you upon making your peace with 
God by forgiving her. Iam glad I thought of 
putting you in mind of this: it is certainly an 
inspiration from Heaven,’’ ¢ 

Madame de Sévigné has exercised an un- 
deniable influence on epistolary literature. 
Many of our aspirants to the praise, which 
she won without effort, have directly or in- 
directly borne testimony to this. Not only 
have they imitated her unstudied style, but 
her name-is on their lips, when they would 
personify ngpon letter-writing. Thus Gib- 
bon, in his correspondence, recommends 
Mrs. Porten to 


** read the letters of Madame de Sevigne to her 
daughter. I don’t doubt of their being trans- 


* Letters 52 and 22, English translation. 
+ Letter 562, English translation. 
+ Vol. i. p. 126, English translation, 
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lated into English. They are properly what I 
called at the beginning of my letter, letters of 
the heart: the natural expressions of a mother’s 
fondness, regret at their being at a great dis- 
tance from one another, and continual schemes 
to get together again. All that — won’t it please 
you? There is scarcely anything else in six 
whole volumes, and notwithstanding that, few 
people read them without finding them too 
short.’’ * 


Horace Walpole, too, than whom, to 
judge from the business and pleasure of his 
life, there could hardly have been a more 
competent critic, cannot speak too warmly 
of her charm. ‘‘Ske has the art,” he 
writes, ‘* of making you acquainted with all 
her acquaintance, and attaches you even to 
the spots she inhabited.” Elsewhere he 
professes astonishment at a correspondent 
ne Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
etters to those of Madame de Sévigné. 
This same Lady Mary — with all her faults 
second to few English letter-writers — 
must have felt her French rival’s supremacy, 
when she wrote ‘‘ Keep my letters: they 
will be as good as Madame de Sévigné’s 
forty years hence.” Her studious dispar- 
agement of the charming Frenchwoman, in 
her correspondence, bewrays a sense of in- 
feriority : and the cause of this inferiority is 
expressed toa nicety by Mr. Charles Knight 
when he says, ‘‘ The Frenchwoman writes 
out of the abundance of the heart, the Eng- 
lishwoman out of the clearness of the head.” ¢ 
Whatever Lady Mary wrote, bore the 
stamp of a strong head, a cultivated intel- 
lect, and a lively, not bitter, wit. She was 
on good terms enough with herself to be 
good-natured, and was perhaps too mascu- 
line to let good-nature compromise self-re- 
spect. Her letters, we can well believe, 
were extemporaneous, although they have 
about them an air of consciousness of epis- 
tolary skill. Her unromantic tone tells 
against her sometimes, though it must have 
stood her in stead as to keeping at arms’ 
length ‘‘ the wicked wasp of Twickenham.” 
In the correspondence, which at first flat- 
tered her vanity, betwixt her and Pope, the 
man is the weaker vessel, and her adroit 
answers to his over-fervid professions merit 
the praise of prudence, even if she owes it 
to a lack of heart. In unaffected style, 
though not in his sardonic vein, she rather 
resembles Pope’s correspondent, Dean 
Swift, than those earlier correspondents of 


* “ Half-Hours,” 2nd series, p. 200. 

+ “ Half-Hours,” Ist series, p.411. Mr. Knight’s 
estimate is probably based on a sentence of y 
Louisa Stewart’s in 1837:—‘‘The head was the 
governing power with the one, the heart with the 
other.” See Bohn’s “ Letters of Lady M. W. 
Montagu,” vol. i. p. 109. 
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his, to whose compliments and trivialities 
she gives the ‘* coup de grace.” It is a pity 
that her very amusing letters abound in 
coarse and indelicate allusions and anec- 
dotes, so much so that what Pinkerton 
makes Horace Walpole say of her, as if 
from childish reminiscence — ‘* She was al- 
ways a dirty little thing” — would be very 
true, if it were not an anachronism. But 
Horace Walpole had a family prejudice 
against her: and in all her correspondence 
it would be hard to find as much spite as he 
has concentrated into a single letter from 
Florence to Mw. Conway, which describes 
in the coarsest terms her ‘‘ dress, avarice, 
and impudence.”* Indeed she is as superior 
in abstinence from scandal to this detractor, 
as she is, in being natural, to her other as- 
sailant, Pope. Pope’s ‘‘ haunted chamber” 
at Stanton Harcourt is notoriously a com- 
mon-place which did duty in other letters 
of other localities. And when he tried higher 
epistolary flights, as in a letter to Steele,t 
they have what Warton calls ‘‘an air of 
declamation unsuited to a familiar epistle,” 
and belong to the class of what a friend of 
Mr. Knight's has happily christened ‘* com- 

osition letters.” Now whatever Lady 

lary wrote was the fruit of too teeming a 
stock to need preserving for a second re- 
past, and too good in itself to need garnish- 
ing. One cannot justify the low moral 
tone, which is strikingly evinced in a letter 
from her to her daughter, Lady Bute, coun- 
selling her to encourage the Princess of 
Wales’s partiality for Lord Bute, as it may 
be of service to their large family. But 
domestic happiness was no part of her life- 
programme, or of that easy creed which she 
professes in a letter to her sister, ‘‘ I sup- 

ose we shall all come right in Heaven; as 
in a country-dance the hands are strangely 
given and taken while they are in motion; 
but at last all meet their partners when the 
jig is done ” (August, 1721). 

Lady Mary’s letters from abroad are 
models of lively description: she is clever 
and amusing in her gossip; and when she 
writes earnestly to her husband to stimulate 
his ambition, she is able to throw maxims 
of common sense and worldly wisdom into 
plain, forceful words. Theirs might have 

een a happier union had her wish, ex- 
pressed to her husband early in their mar- 
ried life, been realized: “*I wish Mr. 
Steele would learn you to write to your 
wife!” 

To that kindly wit and ready letter-writer 
she did full justice; and no man deserved 


me. ry ham’s edition of “H. Walpole’s Let- 
rs,”’ i. p. 57. 
t “ Half-Hours,” series i., p. 317. 
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kindly criticism more than Sir Richard 
Steele. He little dreamed of being judged 
by his letters, which, but for his ‘* Prue’s” 
disregard of his solemn charge, would never 
have recorded his one weakness — impecu- ° 
niosity, and his many virtues — generosity, 
tenderness, chivalrous devotion to woman. 
Such as they are, his scraps to his wife are 
as full of drollery as of affection, and the 
sternest moralist would hesitate even to say 
so much. in his disfavour as that ‘* he was 
no man’s enemy but hisown.” But Steele’s 
character has been vindicated in an earlier 
volume of the ‘* Quarterly Review,” * and 
his letters need mention only for contrast 
with his contemporaries. It may have been 
through the refined devotion to woman 
which breathes in his papers in the ‘* Tat- 
ler,” that the more cultivated of the sex 
took heart of grace to occupy a field, which 
they can so easily appropriate as that of 
epistolary composition. Sir Richard Steele 
died in 1729. Before that date Mary Gran- 
ville had become Mrs. Pendarves, better 
known to us as the Mrs. Delaney, whose 
correspondence, extending over more than 
half a century, has been edited by Lady 
Llanover. This agreeable writer — one of 
the bevy of fair dames whose storming of 
the House of Lords in 1738 forms the sub- 
ject of one of Lady M. W. Montagu’s live- 
liest letters —lived to see Fanny Burney 
and Hannah More asserting equal claim 
with herself to the pen of ready writers. 
Horace Walpole — a link between two gen- 
erations — had hated Lady Mary, visited 
Mrs. Delaney, patronized Fanny Burney, 
and done friendly criticism for Hannah More, 
before in old age he devoted himself toa 
later female letter-writer, Miss Berry. 
These names represent only the front-rank 
of female ** epistolists ;” but, after eliminat- 
ing Walpole, Swift, Gray, and Cowper, 
how few are the male writers of familiar 
letters who outmatch them! In this quar- 
tet of letter-writers, qualities of heart ought 
to place Gray above Walpole, and Cowper, 
though in another generation, before Swift. 
This last may have had more heart than 
Pope, of whom he had much the best of 
it as a letter-writer, ‘‘ from the very con- 
stitution of his mind, plain, sinewy, nervous, 
and courting only the strength that allies 
itself with homeliness.”{ But though his 
letters to Stella negative the charge of utter 
heartlessness, and those to Pope advance a 
colourable pretence of capacity for friend- 


* « Quarterly Review,” vol. xcvi., March, 1855. 
+ For a calculating, worldly letter of Swift, see 
that to Miss Jane Waryng. ‘‘ Elegant Epistles,” 


p. 438. 
¢ ‘‘ De Quincey’s Works,” vol. xv. p. 109-11, 
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ship, we cannot discover that the world 
would have lost much had his correspond- 
ence, so much coveted by the Delaneys and 
Lady Betty Germains, been cancelled with 
as much diligence as Stella’s answers to her 
Dean's letters. 

Hunger for preferment and ill-disguised 
scepticism are not the best inspiration for 
letters that are to go down to posterity. 
There is little interest in Swift’s letters to 
Mrs. Pendarves ; or, indeed, in hers to him, 
though her correspondence, as a whole, has 
its interest mainly from her living to a great 
age, and having begun early to commit her 
thoughts to paper. Her diaries and letters 
are a curious index to the ‘‘ fuga temporum ” 
and the ebb and flow of fashions. Few who 
remain can recollect even the going out of 
the fancy, which Mary Granville’s letters 
recall, for dubbing men — who owned good 
English names —Gromio and Tranio, Al- 
cander, Roberto and Vilario. But such 
was the style in which the fair lady wrote 
of her male friends to the confidante of her 
secrets — a style singularly out of place at 
times, as in the passage where Mrs. Pen- 
darves describes to Lady Margaret Harley 
the death of her first husband: ‘I stepped 
softly for fear of awaking Gromio, and 
as I put by the curtain to get up, how ter- 
rified was I, when looking at him, I saw him 
quite black in the face.”* This same pen- 
chant for romantic names prevented Widow 
Pendarves till much later from seeing aught 
that could be misconstrued in being known 
to her intimates as ‘* Aspasia.” Let us 
hope that it was Swift’s unadorned style, 
and her second husband, Dr. Delaney’s, 
less high-flown style, which led her to dis- 
card romantic soubriquets, and to be con- 
tent with calling her husband ‘** D.D.,” and 
Mrs. Dewes, her sister, ‘*‘ Pearly Dew.” 
Her change from gay to grave in the lapse 
of years is also noteworthy. Widow Pen- 
darves is gaiety itself, and a chronicler of 
gaiety as omniscient as Horace Walpole, 
but without his adder’s poison. Shift the 
scene a few years, and we find Mrs. De- 
laney deputed to write Lord Titchfield a 
letter of good advice upon entering Ox- 
ford.¢ This letter is quite a lay-sermon; 
but for the most part her letters are fairly 
lively, and, though always a little high-flown, 
exhibit a versatility hardly compatible with 
previous study. There is in them some- 
times a quizzical vein that strikes us as 
very feminine. 

In her last years at Windsor Mrs. De- 
laney was thrown much in the society of 


* “ Half-Hours,”’ 1st series, p. 141. 
ol. eee Delaney’s Correspondence,” vol. ii., p. 
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one who was more than her match in letter- 
writing and her junior by half a@ century, 
Fanny Burney, the author of ‘* Evelina,” 
and as Horace Walpole said, ‘‘ a novelist 
royally gagged and promoted to fold mus- 
lins.” * There is singular life in her letters 
to Mr. Crisp, and in her glimpses of circles 
where she met Burke, Johnson, and Sir 
Joshua, more interesting topics in our day 
than the scandalous chronicles of her prede- 
cessors. Miss Burney is egotistical. She 
tells how Sir Joshua Reynolds said of her, 
‘The women begin to make a figure in 
everything, though I remember when I first 
came into the world it was thought a poor 
compliment to say one did anything like a 
lady.” ¢ But her egotism is always amus- 
ing; and had her letters been more real 
and matter-of-fact, they might have been 
less attractive. Horace Walpole has always 
a good word for her, as may be seen more 
than once in his correspondence with 
Hannah More, a letter-writer who has two 
epistolary epochs, marked by her life in the 
world and her life out of it. With a clear 
head, sound sense, and great taste for lit- 
erary pursuits, she combined an energy of 
ne er in benevolent undertakings which 

rought her into connection with the phil- 
anthropists, who in her day were all of one 
side in theology. At one period of her life 
she took pleasure in the gay world; but the 
time came when she found she could not 
mix in it, even as a duty. Yet nothing in 
her letters leads to the supposition that 
society exerted any distracting power over 
her in her gavest days, or that she was less 
good and useful then, than after she had de- 
tected that there was wormwood in Mrs. 
Montagu’s Sunday tea, and had heard a voice 
at the Opera-House, which said, ** What 
doest thou here, Elijah?” Strangely 
enough she drew a distinction between the 
Opera and the Theatre, and was a long 
time in weaning herself from the latter, for 
which she wrote dramas, of course secular. 
One of her most natural letters is on the 
death of Garrick, with whom and his de- 
voted widow she lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy. When, in later years, 
she had shut herself up in Cowslip Cottage, 
she could write letters to Horace Walpole 
(perhaps because she knew him to be a 
quiz) in a vein untinctured by narrowness 
or pharisaism. Indeed in her least worldly 
letters there is always something to justify 
the value set upon her correspondence and 
society by so many eminent contempo- 
raries; though it is hard. to sympathize 


* “Horace Walpole’s Letters,” vol. ix., 134. 
+ “ Half-Hours,” series i., p. 184. 
¢ * Half-Hours,” series ii., p. 302 
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with her letters to Wilberforce and Daniel 
Wilson on education and light literature, 
or to help preferring her worldliness to her 
unworldliness when we find her objecting to 
Scott’s poetry, because it does not contain 
** practical precepts” or convey ‘* sound in- 
struction,” and praising Prior’s ‘‘ Solo- 
mon ” for possessing these requisites. One 
might have thought that in her calm retreat 
she could have filched an hour or two from 
the task of ‘‘ raising dejected pinks and re- 
forming disorderly honeysuckles,” or from 
the composition of ‘* Coelebs in search of a 
wife,” to make acquaintance (which she did 
not) with one or two of Scott’s novels. 
Miss Berry’s intimacy with Horace Wal- 
pole began in his later years, and as she was 
one of the latest, so was she also the most 
refined of his correspondents. Her letters 
bear out Lady Theresa Lewis's * estimate, 
in the ‘* Introduction to her Journal and Cor- 
respondence,” f that ‘* her judgment always 
dealt far more severely with every failing 
in herself than in others,” and that ‘‘ en- 
dowed with the strong good sense and power 
of thought more often attributed to man, 
she possessed a most feminine susceptibility 
of feeling.” Perhaps these characteristics 
shine out more brightly by force of contrast, 
and yet Horace Walpole is scarcely Horace 
Walpole under her influences. The prig- 
gish, selfish egotist seems improved into a 
man of feeling by his elderly passion for a 
lady of twenty-five, and few women of her 
age and time would have used their triumph 
over his old heart less selfishly or ostenta- 
tiously, or have drawn less attention to a 
sentiment of tenderness, which, if mis-timed, 
was still complimentary. One of the most 
curious passages in this correspondence is 
where the ‘* lord of Strawberry ” infers from 
expressions in a letter of Miss Berry that 
she would have liked for herself or her sis- 
ter some place in the Princess’s household 
then in course of formation (a. D. 1794.) 
She had written, ‘‘ Much as attendance on 
princes and places at Court are laughed at 
and abused (by those who cannot obtain 
them), so desirable do I think any srt or 
shadow cf occupation for women, that I 


* It is impossible to write Lady Theresa’s name, 
without being reminded of the statesman, scholar, 
and philosopher, whose name she bore. Sir George 
Lewis’s Letters have been very recently edited by 
his brother and successor, and will possess an inter- 
est for his many friends and admirers. He would 
not, however, me coveted the praise of a fluent 
and facile letter-writer so much as that of a critical 
and dispassionate thinker; albeit his published let- 
ters display his character in its more playful and 
homely aspects, and are calculated to enhance the 
public appreciation of the gentle and lovable nature 
ot the man. 

t « Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry,” 
Introd. p. xv. 
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should think any situation that did not re- 
quire constant attendance a very agreeable 
thing.” With nine-tenths of the world this 
would have been a hint. For such Lord 
Orford took it; and one really discerns in 
his letters of the 2nd and 7th of October 
proofs of a readiness to put himself to 
trouble and incur obligations, if he could 
thereby gratify Miss Berry’s wish. Her 
answer exacted no such sacrifice. At the 
close of a letter explaining that her expres- 
sions were general, she gratefully and grace- 
fully acknowledges the zeal of her aged 
knight-errant: ‘* I wish I had said or could 
say enough to satisfy my own heart with re- 
spect to you — to your offering that interest 
which I know you not only never prostitut- 
ed to power, but never condescended to 
employ even for those who had every claim 
upon you, except those of the heart. 
While I retain these, be assured your inter- 
est will be a sinecure with respect to my 
further demands upon it.”* It is but jus- 
tice to the vain man of ton, who has suffered 
so much at the hands of critics, as well as 
to the gentle letter-writer who was one of 
the very few that could see good in him, to 
believe that in the professions of these let- 
ters both were sincere. Mostly his tone to 
her is absurdly sentimental, hers to him be- 
ing uniformly natural. Indeed she has high 
deserts as a letter-writer. Writing from 
abroad she is scarcely less lively and inter- 
esting than Lady M. W. Montagu, while in 
far better taste; at home she is more solid 
than Mrs. Delaney or Miss Burney, and of 
wider sympathies and toleration than Han- 
nah More. Perhaps she had less humour 
than common sense; anyhow her ancient 
admirer failed to leaven her with the bane 
of his own letters, scandal meant to repre- 
sent humour. 

Of Walpole’s vast correspondence enough 
has been said collaterally ; it is not desira- * 
ble to endorse at length the almost uniform 
verdict on it. But its bulk should teach 
literary executors the duty of decimation. 
Like the Sybil’s books, Walpole’s letters 
would be worth more if two-thirds of them 
had been destroyed. Lord Macanlay con- 
cedes their apparent unstudiedness, but 
doubts whether ‘‘ this appearance of ease is 
not the result of labour.” Cunningham 
affirms from ocular demonstration that brief 
memoranda were made for many of the let- 
ters. But though Walpole may have pre- 
meditated his matter, their manner may 
have been strictly extemporaneous. One 
who lived to write letters, and died when 
he could write them no longer, can hardly 


® «« Miss Berry’s Journals, &c.,” vol. i, 451. 
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have needed to study their composition ; 
and he himself declared his style to have 
resulted from the letters of Gray and Ma- 
dame de Sévigné. An ingenuous confession! 
Faultless models! It were to be wished he 
had copied these at all times; for Gray’s is 
the chastest of styles, and Madame de Sé- 
vigné the most natural of epistolists. Hor- 
ace Walpole is at times uneven and cum- 
brous, and never unaffected. In every 
essential of a letter-writer his schoolmate 
must rank before him. He has more ease, 
more manliness, and a more naturally play- 
ful style; and though he can gossip charm- 
ingly, he is no scandal-monger. Most 
happy when, writing of places, or poetry, 
or subjects more abstract than people and 
their pecadilloes, he declines to *‘ turn pub- 
lic bagman trained in Walpole’s stall,” * he 
realizes our idea of an accomplished scholar 
unbending with alacrity from the austerities 
of composition, to entertain his correspond- 
ent and secure relaxation for himself. 
Weigh his letters against Walpole’s in a 
true balance, and can we doubt which will 
be uppermost? How superior is he in de- 
scriptive power, of which an instance may 
be cited in a letter to Nicholls, after a tour 
in Hampshire; how much heartier in his 
pleasantry, as, when he prepares the same 
friend and his better half for the difficulties 
of a college lodging! And if he writes 
‘* like a book,” all neatness, rhythm, and 
order, this habit has been contracted in se- 
verer studies, and attends him unbidden in 
his letters. In comparison with Horace 
Walpole’s, these are anything but nume- 
rous; and Dr. Warton’s motto from Lu- 
cretius$ for Gray’s poetry might, with a 
slight alteration, equally fit his epistolary 
remains : — 


*¢ Suavidicis potius quam multis versibus edam, 
Parvus ut est cycni melior canor.’’ 


Yet, though Mr. Charles Knight accounts 
Gray ‘‘the best letter-writer in the lan- 
guage,” it is a question whether — consid- 
ering his materials, his remoteness from 
busy life and society, and his consequent 
paucity of external topics —his fellow- 
craftsman Cowper may not dispute the 
palm. The life-cloud of mental depression 
which so painfully affects his autobiogra- 

hy, clears off, for the most part, when he 
indites his letters. The characteristics of 
these are a mixture of grace, vivacily, ten- 
derness, and good sense. His easy style 
is set off by a playful wit. And what he 


* Mathias, ‘‘ Pursuits of Literature,” Dialogue 2. 

t Correspondence with Nicholls, Mitford’s edition 
of Gray’s works, vol. v. p. 58 

+ Lueret. i 


v. 
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writes is so manifestly unstudied, that 
with an intelligent correspondent there could 
be no need of his assurance: ‘*‘ Now upon 
the faith of a poor creature I have said 
all that I have said without the least inten- 
tion to say one word of it when I began; 
but it is thus with my thoughts: when you 
shake a crab-tree, the fruit falls: good for 
nothing indeed when you have got it, but 
still the best that is to be expected from a 
crab-tree.”* His epithet ‘* disgusting” 
was perhaps overstrong to apply to Pope, 
as a letter-writer, because he valued no sen- 
tence that was not well-turned, and no 
period that was not pointed with a conceit ; 
but it indicates the antipathy of his own 
taste to fine letter-writing, and is in per- 
fect keeping with his own contrary practice. 
As to his depreciation of bis crab-tree fruit, 
happy those, say we, who were privileged 
to shake the tree. For with fine feeling 
and good sense there was a flavour of natu- 
ral wit. At one time, apropos of winding 
thread for Lady Austin and Mrs. Unwin, 
he writes — ‘‘thus did Hercules, and thus 
probably did Samson, and thus do I;” and 
adds, that he can match those heroes in 
this, though not in killing lions. At an- 
other time a stout obese draughtsman of 
lace-patterns at Olney supplies him with a 
quaint fancy; a man whom he supposes 
**to make his belly his only friend, because 
it is his only companion, and it is the la- 
bour of his life to fill it.” Now he delights 
in some odd reminiscence, as, for instance, 
how he used to drive a female cousin in 
**a whiskum-snivel ;” ¢ now in a horticul- 
tural figure (after the gardener’s fashion in 
the ‘*‘ Waterman,”) where he addresses an- 
other cousin, ‘* My dearest Rose, whom I 
thought withered and fallen from the stock, 
but whom J still find alive.” Very few let- 
ter-writers have such fascination as Cow- 
per, a fascination quite apart from his re- 
pute as a poet, and due entirely to his 
peculiar epistolary style. The excuse of a 
slack correspondent — who complains that 
he has nothing to write about — would 
fail L'm for very sbame-facedness, if he ap- 
plied himself to the letters of Cowper, and 
learnt from them how much may be made 
out of how little! 

In the recently published ‘* Life of Miss 
Mitford,” related in her letters to her 
friends, perhaps the most delightful substi- 
tute for an autobiograpby in the shape of 
the correspondence of a lifetime that the 
present generation has welcomed, it is in- 


* «* Half-Hours,” series ii , p. 89. 

+ Lady Hesketh’s nickname for a ge See Intro- 
Geates to Cowper’s poems in l’s “ British 

‘oets, 
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teresting to find a letter of early date 
(1811) to Sir William Elford, in which the 
yet young authoress of ‘‘ Our Village” 
awards the palm of epistolary distinction 
to Cowper, whilst assessing justly the rival 
attractions of Walpole. ‘Cowper's let- 
ters,” she writes, ‘* have, to me, at least, 
all the properties of grace; a charm now 
here, now there; a witchery rather felt in 
its effect than perceived in its cause. The 
attraction of Horace Walpole’s letters is 
very different, though almost equally 
strong. The charm which lurks in them is 
one for which we have no term; and our 
Gallic neighbours seem to have engrossed 
both the word and the quality. ‘Elles 
sont piquantes’ to the highest degree. If 
you read but a sentence, you feel yourself 
spell-bound till you have read the volume.” 
(Vol. i. p. 153.) We can scarcely err in 
attributing to the charming critic of these 
diverse styles a singularly happy blending 
of both in her own correspondence, _ Miss 
Mitford has all the playful wit and frank 
spontaneity of the recluse of Olney, whilst 
her interest in the sayings and doings of 
the political and literary world, her keen 
appreciation of current gossip and _ table- 
talk, and her disposition and temperament 
the very reverse of morbid, have all con- 
tributed to impart to her letters a pleasant 
flavour of the epistles of the lord of Straw- 
berry at his best and kindliest moments. 
Amongst her voluminous readings we have 
her word for it that these two epistolists 
occupied honoured place, whilst she was re- 
= by the stiffness and affectation of 
Pope, and objected even to the studied 
smoothness of Hayley. Whatever her 
models, Miss Mitford’s place among English 
letter-writers is one which, through the ed- 
itorial work of Mr. L’Estrange and Mr. 
Harness, has mounted to an ascertained 
eminence; whilst her ‘‘ Life,” recently no- 
ticed in these pages, is a rare treat to the 
lovers of biography. The effusiveness 
which charaterizes her earlier correspond- 
ence becomes gradually subdued, as she 
passes the meridian of life, but her warmth 
and simplicity, geniality, and lively interest 
in her friends and in the world around her, 
continuing undiminished to the last, give an 
impression of ‘* heart” to letters dictated by 
an exceptionally clever and observant head. 

There are other and more recent ietter- 
writers, whom it must suffice to name: the 
full, clear, kindly Southey; the genial Sir 
Walter Scout, whose letter to Southey on 
his obtaining the Laureateship is a model 
of hearty congratulation; the grotesquely 
humorous Charles Lamb; the droll wit of 
Sydney Smith ; and the pen of Hood, dipped 
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alike ‘‘in the springs of laughter and the 
sources of tears.” And the list might be 
supplemented by the names of other letter- 
writers, long or lately passed away, whose 
correspondence was above price to its direct 
recipients, and would find its value justly 
estimated by posterity.* It is extremely 
undesirable that discouragements should be 
multiplied to the cultivation of letter-writirg 
in an age, when it requires self-discipline to 
write letters at all; and, therefore, we de- 
sire to touch but lightly the blot most con- 
spicuous in most published collections. 
There may be conscious letter-writers, who 
would fain be ‘* put in a book” when the 
hand that held the pen can no more do its 
office. Yet not even these would look 
complacently on the prospect of surviving 
in three or thrice-three octavo volumes of 
correspondence, which, by reason of press 
and ‘‘ damnable iteration ” of matter, could 
never possibly be read. A remedy for this 
would be found in less editorial scruple as 
to weeding what is either superfluous or 
purely ‘* compositional.” Modest, sensible 
writers would have more inducement to 
write with that freedom and lack of con- 
straint without which a letter is worthless, 
if there were less feason to fear that all they 
wrote about ‘‘everything and nothing” 
would find its way into print. And, as to 
the other class, there would be less encour- 
agement for that dissembled labour in com- 
position, which is referable to the hope of 
eventual publication, and which Colton f in 
his ** Lacon” likens to the ‘‘ dishabille in 
which a beauty would have you believe you 
have surprised her, after spending three 
hours at the toilette.” Our very best letter- 
writers have written on the spur of the mo- 
ment, with no ulterior aim; and art in 
letter-writing has no chance against nature. 

But to leave the question of future publi- 
cation, a question not of the essence of 
letter-writing — is not the art or gift ‘* per 
se” deserving to be cherished? If it can 
abridge distance, beguile loneliness, enliven 
old age, add zest to the friendships of mid- 


* Such a supplement, slight but amusing, will be 
found in Mr. Seton’s ‘Gossip about Letters and 
Letter-Writing,” published this year (1870), a little 
volume which deals, in gossiping fashion, with the 
manner as well as the matter of letter-writing. As 
to matter we imagine that the author would not lay 
claim to more than an acute filling in of the outlines 
furnished 7 Charles Knight, though he gives one 
peculiarly thankworthy addition to the list of first- 
class female letter-writers, in the person of Lady 
Duff-Gordon. Not one word of what hesays of the 
unaffected style, catholicity of spirit, and Jargeness 
of heart, of the daughter of Mrs. Austin, is super- 
fluous. Mr. Seton’s gossip about preloquiums and 
postscripts, laconic letters and love-letters, auto- 

raphs and handwritings, legible and illegible, will 
fielp to beguile a stray half-hour very passably. 

t Colton, ‘‘ Lacon,”’ vol. i., cxxv. 
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dls life, and communicate home-influences 
to the boy or the girl at school, its office 
and mission is worthy of maintenance. 
We leave out of consideration ‘‘ the ban- 
ished lover and the captive maid,” for whose 
sake Pope’s Eloisa supposed heaven to have 
** first taught letters; ” although the remot- 
est prospect of either contingency should 
stimulate young ladies to the attainment, in 
which their grandames shone pre-eminent. 
There is for them one sovereign specific 
** for wafting a sigh from Indus to the Pole,” 
in a way more time-honoured than the 
Electric Telegraph: to sit down pen in 
hand, and let a clear head dictate the 
promptings of a free heart. Reading and 


cultivation will, no doubt, tell upon style 
and matter; and facility of expression may 
be enhanced by practice in composition ; 
but as there is a nearer prospect of higher 
education for women, and as *‘ English” is 
every day less ignored in boys’ schools, we 
may expect to find these conditions of suc- 
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cess become equally attainable. In one 
point, leisure, the ladies have an advantage, 
which if they imitate Hannah More’s abne- 
gation, they will decline to exchange for 
woman’s rights or the franchise. They will 
prefer to emulate the Sévignés and the 
Berrys and to bind the busier lords of crea- 
tion with fetters they will have no inclina- 
tion to shake off. This power involves no 
store of tropes and metaphors, nothing but 
their native tact, and the neatness which is 
an article of their creed. ‘‘ I think it is as 
improper and indecorous,” writes Savage 
Landor’s Pericles to Aspasia, ‘‘ to write a 
stupid or a silly note to you, as one in a bad 
hand, or on coarse paper. Familiarity 
ought to have a worse name, if it relaxes in 
its attentiveness to please.” * Where the 
precautions necessary are so few and sim- 
ple, there need never be a failure of pleas- 
ant and successful letter-writers. 


* « Pericles and Aspasia;” Letter cxlii. 





Tae INFLUENCE OF THE SuN UPON GLAss, — 
M. Bontemps, managing director of the famous 
glass-works at Choisey-le-Roi,. stutes that the 
best and whitest glass made at St. Gobaix turns 
to a distinct yellow after three months’ exposure 
to the sun. Extra white glass (peculiarly man- 
ufactured) has become even more yellow, and 
gradually assumes a colour known as pelure 
d’oignon ; glass containing five per cent, of 
litharge was also affected, though far less per- 
ceptibly; crystal glass, made with carbonate of 
potassa, litharge, and silica, was not at all af- 
fected, (the other varieties referred to contain 
carbonate of soda); Englisb plate-glass, from 
the British Plate. Glass Company, of a distinctly 
azure blue tinge. also remained unaffected. The 
coloration, which Vegins with yellow, and grad- 
ually turns to violet, passing through pelure 
d’oignon, is attributed to the oxydizing effects 
of the sun’s rays upon the protoxides of iron 
and manganese contained in glass. 

Public Opinion. 


Mr, Parke Gopwin republishes in a volume 
called Out of the Past (New York: Putnam), 
various critical and literary papers published in 
the Democratic Review, Putnam’s Monthly, 
&c. Many of the essays are of considerable 
worth. We may mention especially those on 
** Mr. Ruskin’s Writings,’’ ‘* Comte’s Philoso- 
phy,’’ and ** Strauss’s Life of Jesus.’’ In the 
last there is an argument put with noticeable 





force against the ‘‘ mythical’? theory drawn 
from the mention made by the Evangelists of 
the mother of our Lord. How simple, how 
plain, how devoid, so to speak, of colour is the 
picture of Mary in the Gospels; and, on the 
other hand, how infinite the variety of myths 
which have grown up about her personality in 
later ages! 


“NO MAN KNOWETH OF HIS SEPUL- 
CHRE.” 


BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


Wuen he who from the scourge of wrong 
Aroused tne Hebrew tribes to fly, 

Saw the fair region promised long, 
And bowed him on the hills to die; 


God made his grave, to man unknown, 
Where Moab’s rocks a vale unfold, 
And laid the aged seer alone, 
To slumber while the world grows old. 


Thus still, when’er the good and just 
Close their dim eyes on life and pain, 
Heaven watches o’er their slumbering dust 

Till the pure spirit comes again, 


Though nameless, trampled and forgot, 
His servant’s humble ashes lie, 

Yet God has marked and sealed the spot, 
To call its inmate to the sky. 





DOROTHY FOX. 


CHAPTER XX. 
DOUBTFUL PROGRESS. 


SurprIseD at this unexpected arrival. 
Dorothy started up, but stood still; while 
Grace advanced to meet her visitor. All 
Josiah’s courage had forsaken him, and he 
was unable to utter a word. He stood at 
the drawing-room door apparently in great 
danger of blushing himself into an apoplec- 
tic fit. He certainly did not present him- 
self in a favourable aspect; and Grace 
thought, ‘‘ The idea of any girl falling in 
love with him is preposterous ; we must put 
an end to this;” but nevertheless she held 
out her hand to him, saying— 

**T am very glad to see you, Mr. Crewd- 
son; our families have been friends for so 
many years, that we cannot be strangers to 
each other.” 

By this time, Dorothy had recovered 
herself, and expressed her great astonish- 
ment at seeing him. 

‘*Did father know that thou wert com- 
ing?” ¢ 

** No,” said Josiah; ‘*I had some busi- 
ness — at least, it was not exactly business : 
but I heard that.thou wert here.” Then, 


seeing a smile on Grace’s face, he added in 


confusion, ** Not that I came up for that, 
thou knowest; but I very often come to 
London —at least, not very often — but I 
have been once before.” 

Dorothy was vexed at his awkwardness, 
and wished that he had appeared to more 
advantage before her sister. Grace, how- 
ever, did not seem to observe it; but com- 
menced to relate what the journey from 
Leeds to London used to be, and how well 
she remembered hearing Josiah’s father 
speak of being attacked by highwaymen on 
the road. By the time she had finished, 
Josiah felt somewhat more at his ease, 
although he still sat in a most uncomfort- 
able position on a chair just inside the door, 
under which he had deposited his hat. 

‘**T hope you will have luncheon with us,” 
said Grace. Josiah looked at Dorothy, and 
Grace added, ‘* Dorothy will show you the 
garden and the forest, which are very 
pretty.” 

** Thank thee; I should like to stay very 
much, if [ am not putting anybody to in- 
convenience.” 

‘* Not in the least. I am sure I can an- 
swer for Dorothy,” and Grace gave her a 
significant look to say something, for, as 
she said afterwards, she pitied the poor 
young man. 

**Oh, I shall be very glad!” said Dor- 
othy. ‘* Do stay, Josiah.” 
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Josiah’s face beamed with satisfaction, 
and he gave a little sigh of relief. 

‘* And come nearer the fire,” Grace con- 
tinued; ‘‘itis rather chilly to-day. Take 
my place, for I must speak to nurse before 
she goes out.” 

So she went off and left them together. 

Dorothy did not speak for a little: then 
she looked up and saw that Josiah’s eyes 
were fixed upon her. 

‘“*Why dost thou stare at me?” she 
asked, looking straight at him with a half- 
saucy expression. 

‘* Because I cannot help it. Ob, Dor- 
othy, thou must not be vexed with me; but 
I cannot help thinking of thee all the day 
long. I try to forget thee, but it’s of ro 
use.” 

Dorothy Fox had naturally a great deal 
of the coquette in her; and though she 
could not return Josiah’s affection, it was 
not unpleasant to her. She had been 
taught to set no value on personal ap pear- 
ance, and to disregard every attention to 
dress which was not necessary to neatness 
and order. She had been taught to look 
upon fashion as the worldly name of an en- 
grossing sin invented by the devil ‘* to lead 
captive the fancy of silly men and women ;” 
and as for gay colours, they were the 
badges of slavery to this tyrant, who drew 
his victims step by step into a vortex of 
frivolous gaiety, in which they spent their 
youth in folly and their old age in regret. 

Notwithstanding this teaching, Dorothy 
was truer to her nature than to her educa- 
tion; and the girl looked on her fair face 
and rejoiced, and could not check the de- 
sire to wear the pretty colours which the 
flowers, the sea, and the sky suggested to 
her. 

Josiah Crewdson, assuredly, was not her 
ideal of a lover, still it was very pleasant 
to hear him say that he could not help 
thinking of her; to know, as she did, that 
he loved her, and that this love had brought 
him from Leeds to see her. These retlee- 
tions caused her to look down for a mo- 
ment and then to answer demurely :— 

‘*T am sorry that I should engross so 
much of thy thoughts, Josiahy and I am 
puzzled to understand the reason. What 
makes thee think of me?” and she gravely 
regarded Josiah, whose whole energies 
seemed bent upon endeavoring to pull off 
separately the fingers of his black-and- 
white silk gloves, which he had previously 
held so tightly in his hands. 

**Because I love thee so much, and I 
want thee tolove me, Dorothy! Thou wilt 
try? Ifonly a little, I shall be so happy. 
I don’t know what I ain about now; I keep: 
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on doing all sorts of foolish things. I for- 
get to send letters, and I add up figures 
wrong, and I don’t order the things sisters 
ask me to bring with me from town.” 

**Oh, Josiah! how wrong! Thy sisters 
have a right, then, to be displeased with 
thee, and there is some excuse for them 
when they are cross.” 

**T don’t care whether they are cross or 
leased,” exclaimed Josiah, throwing down 
is gloves, and coming nearer to Dorothy. 

** If thou wilt only say, some day thou wilt 
marry me, Dorothy, I will do everything 
that thou wishest, and never forget a single 
thing thou tellest me. But, when I think 
what an ugly, stupid fellow I am, and thou 
so clever and so beautiful, oh! I could do 
anything then! Why, I went into the 
Cloth Hall with my umbrella up the other 
day. Dont laugh at me, Dorothy; it was 
because I was thinking of thee, and howI 
should manage to see thee before the time 
thy father named.” 

Dorothy gave full vent to her merriment, 
and whenever Josiah attempted to renew 
his protestations, he was interrupted by a 
fresh burst of laughter. 

‘* How fortunate it is that thy business 
has obliged thee to come to London!” she 
said at length. 

‘* Ab! thou knowest thou wert my busi- 
ness. Kezia and Jemima did all they 
could to find out why I was coming, but I 
wouldn’t tell them; I said that I had to 
settle some money matters.” 

** Josiah, I fear thou hast not been 
truthful; deceiving thy sisters is not acting 
up to our principles.” 

** Well, but I can settle some money 
business,” replied Josiah, ruefully. ** And 
if thou wilt only say that thou art trying to 
care for me, I will tell them that I saw thee, 
or anything that thou thinkest is proper.” 

Dorothy looked down hesitatingly, and 
pinched up the frill of her white muslin 
apron; while Josiah kept his eyes fixed 
upon her with eager anxiety. 

**T told thee I liked thee, Josiah,” said 
Dorothy at length; ** but, of course, that is 
not saying I could marry thee.” 

‘* But,” gasped Josiah, **thou dost not 
say thou won't, Dorothy?—Do say that 
perhaps one day thou mayest. I have 
never had anybody to love me, and I do 
love thee so much. I didn’t know what 
love was; but, since I was at King’s-heart, 
I have been so miserable.” 

‘*Then, I am sure thou must be very 
sorry thou wert there.” 

**No, lam not. I should not be sorry 
even if thou couldst never care a bit for me; 
because, somehow, I am different. When 


| his sisters. 
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I am by myself, I am not dull and stupid, 
such as I was before I knew thee. I can 


think about thee, and what I would do for 
thee, and how I would love thee; and, in- 
stead of being wearied, I am quite happy, 
and glad when nobody is near to distract 
Dorothy, only say thou wilt 


my thoughts. 
try!” 

**Yes; I will try. I told father I would 
try. But thou must not take that as an 
assurance that I mean to marry thee, 
Josiah, because I don't feel at all like that. 
Indeed,” she added, with a little air of de- 
spondency, ‘‘I am not certain that I shall 
marry at all. Sometimes I think I shall be 
an old maid, like Dorcas Horsenail.” 

Josiah shook his head,—‘*Thou wilt 
never be like her,” he said. 

** Why not?” 

** Because,” answered Josiah, simply, 
‘**those good women have not got faces and 
ways like thine.” 

At this moment, Grace tapped at tho 
window, saying, ‘* Dolly, the children want 
you to havea romp with them in the garden, 
and perhaps Mr. Crewdson will come out 
with you. We shall have luncheon soon, 
and after that, we will go for a drive.” 

So, until luncheon was announced, 
Grace took possession of Josiah, walking 
round the garden with him, and asking him 
about her old friends, and his relations, and 
making him forget for the time his awk- 
wardness and bashfulness. She perceived 
the truth of her mother’s remarks about 
Josiah. He was very amiable, but quite 
unable to inspire love in such a girl as 
Dorothy. 

The drive went off so successfully that 
Josiah was too happy even to think about 
those personal deficiencies which generally 
formed a barrier to his peace of mind when 
in company. The children were friends 
with him at once, and Dorothy laughed, 
and talked to him without reserve, and to 
his great delight said she would like to visit 
So in another month there was 
every prospect that he would meet her 
again. 

Mrs. Hanbury watched them until she 
had grave doubts whether, after all, Doro- 
thy would not become Mrs. Josiah Crewd- 
son. She certainly gives him encourage- 
ment, thought she; and the poor fellow has 
evidently lost his heart to her. 

During the drive home Dorothy laughed, 
and teazed Josiah until Grace thought that 
she had a very decided regard for him. 
She was still engrossed with such thoughts 
when the carriage drove up to the door, 
where instead of the servant, stood Captain 
Verschoyle, 
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Had Dorothy known that she was going 
to see Captain Verschoyle she could not 
have desired to look better. The fresh air 
and her cheerfulness had heightened her 
colour, and made her eyes brighter even 
than usual. Captain Verschoyle thought he 
had never seen any one so lovely; and, 
though he addressed his first greetings to 
Mrs. Hanbury, he could hardly divert his 
attention for a moment from Dorothy. 
While Josiah was standing waiting until 
Dorothy should give some sign that she 
required his assistance, Captain Verschoyle 
walked round to the other side of the car- 
riage, and, quite ignoring him, took her 
hands, and, though it was not necessary, 
almost lifted her out, and accompanied her 
to the drawing-room. 

For some time, the conversation was en- 
tirely about Captain Verschoyle, and how 
he had been spending his time since they 
last saw him at Fryston. Grace begged 
him to stay to dinner, but he said he had 
an engagement. ‘* You will have a cup of 


tea with us then?” she said; and perceiv- 
ing that Josiah had been overlooked, she 
asked him to ring the bell; saying to Cap- 
tain Verschoyle, ‘‘ Our friend Mr. Crewd- 
son is obliged to return by the six train, so 
I can drive you both to the station, when I 


go for John.” 

Captain Verschoyle bowed to Josiah, 
who, to Dorothy’s vexation, took no notice 
of him. Very soon+tea was brought in, 
and then poor Josiah, whose star had been 
gradually waning, ever since this dazzling 
sun had made his appearance, was suddenly 
extinguished. Captain Verschoyle walked 
about, attending and talking to the ladies, 
and finally took his cup of tea, and drank 
it standing, as Dorothy thought, in the 
most graceful manner, while Josiah, made 
doubly awkward with a cup of tea and no 
table, and a piece of bread and butter 
without a plate, sat silently eating and 
drinking, — his coloured silk handkerchief 
spread over his knees. 

Captain Verschoyle, after the momentary 
glance he gave Josiah when introduced, 
took no further notice of him. But, to 
Dorothy’s imagination, he was looking at, 
and remarking upon every small peculiar- 
ity which her unfortunate lover possessed ; 
and she felt so vexed and annoyed with 
Josiah, that she longed to say something 
cross to him. But no opportunity occurred ; 
for except when he was particularly ad- 
dressed, Josiah was dumb; and _ besides, 
Captain Verschoyle was constantly includ- 
ing her in the conversation, and thus 
attracting her attention to himself. At 
length, the subject of art being introduced, 
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he asked Mrs. Hanbury if she had seen 
some celebrated paintings at Spencer 
House ? —and finding that she had not, he 
said, *‘ Would you like to see them? I[ 
know I can get admission, and I[ should so 
like to show them to you and Miss Fox. 
Will you come on Saturday? Mr. Han- 
bury is to dine with me to-morrow, and 
then we can arrange it.” 

Grace said she would be delighted, and 
Dorothy looked so radiant, that Captain 
Verschoyle felt inclined to offer to take 
them to every gallery in London. He 
turned to Grace, saying ruefully, ‘*Is it 
not too bad? here I am in London, want- 
ing to see all the sights, and nobody will 
accompany me. Have you been every- 
where, Miss Fox?” 

‘* No, indeed,” replied Grace. ‘*‘ We have 
been nowhere yet, but John has promised 
to take us. I want Dolly to see all she can 
while she is with us.” 

‘* Then, Miss Fox, will you have pity on 
me, and get Mrs. Hanbury to include me 
in some of her excursions ? ” 

‘*Yes,” said Dorothy, looking at him 
shyly; ‘‘ but thou hadst better ask Grace 
herself.” 

‘*Oh! I shall be very happy,” laughed 
Grace; ‘‘ but [ fear our pleasures will be 
rather tame to Captain Verschoyle.” 

** Nothing of the kind, Mrs. Hanbury; I 
really mean what I say. I want to see 
some of the London sights, and I cannot go 
alone. You forget how long I have been 
away from England.” 

Josiah here took out his watch, giving 
Grace an opportunity of speaking to him. 

‘* What is the time? ” 

‘* A quarter-past five.” 

**Too soon to be thinking of going. 
The train does not start until tive minutes 
after six.” 

‘* I was just about to propose, if you are 
not too tired, that you and Miss Fox would 
honour us by walking to the station, and 
your carriage could follow and bring you 
back,” said Captain Verschoyle. 

**Oh! that would be much nicer,” ex- 
claimed Dorothy. ‘* Wilt thou do it, 
Grace.” 

‘*[ am afraid I can’t, as I am a little 
tired; but you might go, dear. 1 would be 
at the station before the train leaves.” 

While Dorothy went off to get ready, 
Captain Verschoyle continued talking to 
Grace; and Josiah dolefully thought that 
now he should have no opportunity of say- 
ing another word to Dorothy. Perhaps at 
the station she might say something to him; 
but on the way this man, towards whom 
Josiah had taken a great dislike, would 
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doubtless monopolize her. Then he could 
not stay beyond the sixth day. He had 
not courage enough to come again the next 
day, so he should not see her. How pro- 
voking that this person should have come! 
But she had been kinder to him, and had 
— to visit them. Still his heart had 
ost its lightness; she seemed more beauti- 
ful than ever, and he more stupid, by com- 
parison with this stranger. 

Grace was not in the room when Doro- 
thy returned. Josiah arose, took his hat 
from under his chair, and stood waiting to 
accompany them. But Captain Verschoyle, 
who had decided against a third person 
accompanying them in their walk, turned 
to him as they were following Dorothy, 
and said — 

‘*T think Mrs. Hanbury will expect one 
of us to take care of her; so we shall see 
you at the station.” 

Josiah was thus left alone in the drawing- 
room, where Grace found him, and to his 
astonishment said, ‘‘I am so sorry you 
thought it necessary to wait for me, you 
should have gone with Dorothy; I drive 
down alone almost every day.” 

When they all met Josiah found no 
opportunity to say more than ‘* Farewell.” 
Grace gave him a general invitation to 
come and see them whenever he came to 
town. Captain Verschoyle stood talking 
until the train was just starting; then he 
said, turning to Josiah, ‘* Do you smoke? 
No? Then, good-bye!” and got into 
another carriage, and the long-looked-for 
meeting was over. 

When Mr. Hanbury returned from busi- 
ness, the visitors were mentioned, and also 
the invitation given by Captain Verschoyle. 

‘* Hast thou accepted, Grace ?” he asked. 

**Conditionally, dear—that thuu hadst 
no engagement.” 

**No, if Dolly and thou would like to 
go, I shall be at your service.” 

‘© Then we will decide upon going,” said 
Grace. 

**Oh! I am so glad,” exclaimed Doro- 
thy. ‘Is it not fortunate, Grace, that I 
have my new dress and bonnet?” 

“Oh! woman, woman!” laughed Jobn 
Hanbury. ‘* What matters it whether thou 
art a strict Friend, a Parisian belle, or an 
Indian squaw?— nature has implanted in 
thee a love of adornment and dress, which 
no sect can overcome, and no training ex- 
tinguish.” 

CHAPTER XXI. 
ART AND NATURE. 


** Wett, Audrey, you may be a very en- 
tertaining companion to some people, but 
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certainly you never give your mother any 
opportunity of judging of your talents. [ 
thought I would just see how long you would 
remain silent, and it is twenty minutes 
since you last spoke. Perhaps had I not 
said anything it would have been twenty 
minutes more before you would have uttered 
a word.” 

‘“*I beg your pardon, mamma; I was 
thinking.” 

** Thinking, indeed!” echoed Lady 
Laura. ‘‘I wish you would think a little 
of me; but I am the last person my chil- 
dren ever consider. I have ruined my 
health, and toiled and slaved all my life, 
and my devotion is rewarded with con- 
tempt and ingratitude. I know I cannot 
stand it much longer; and it is very hard 
to bear;” and here Lady Laura applied 
her handkerchief to her eyes in a manner 
that threatened a scene. 

‘* Mamma, you have no right to say such 
things of us. Iam sure I always try to do 
what pleases you.” 

** Indeed! do you? and I suppose I shall 
hear next that your cruel heartless brother 
does the same.” 

** Well, Charley would be very sorry to 
vex you; but if he knew he couldn’t like 
Miss Bingham 7 

‘*Now, Audrey, if you are bent upon 
irritating me, I desire that you will leave 
the room; my nerves can’t stand it. Like 
Miss Bingham, indeed! I should like to 
know how long you have taken to consider 
matrimony in this new light? Charles 
knew that I used every effort to introduce 
him toa nice-looking gel with £50,000 of 
her own, besides expectations. She imme- 
diately fell in love with him, received his 
very pointed attentions most graciously, 
and then, when everything was going on 
smoothly, suddenly he takes some ridicu- 
lous idea into his head that he is afraid be 
cannot love her, and he must go away to 
prove his passion. Well, all the time he is 
absent, I entirely sacrifice myself to his in- 
terests, never leaving her; and let me tell 
you it’s not so very agreeable to be tied 
down to a namby-pamby girl from morn- 
ing till night: no one but a mother would 
do it.” 

‘* But, mamma, you forget you wanted 
Charley to take this same girl for life.” 

‘*T want no argument, Audrey; and it 
is only your perverse temper that makes 
you defend him. You know perfectly well 
what I mean. The idea of a man in his 
position throwing away such a chance; and 
really thirty-two is rather late to begin 
to have these romantic feelings. I'll never 
believe that his want of love is his only 
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reason — the idea is too ridiculous. No, I 
am certain that he has some horrid entan- 
glement, or infatuation, which will burst 
upon us suddenly. I am quite prepared 
for anything ; perhaps it’s a housemaid or a 
cook.” 

‘“*Qh! mamma, don’t be so absurd.” 

**T don’t see that it’s at all absurd, 
Audrey. After the pointed manner in 
which he made every one believe he was 
going to marry Miss Bingham, I feel 
ashamed to meet the people.” 

**You need not, I am sure. I never 
saw any of this pointed attention you speak 
of; he was polite to her, but not more so 
than I have seen him to dozens of girls.” 

‘* Then all I can say is, you have gone 
about with your eyes shut. If people had 
been so blind as you, how was it that Mr. 
Dynecourt, who was dying to get her, should 
go off the very day he heard Charles was 
coming back ?” 

**Do you think that was the reason of 
Mr. Dynecourt’s leaving ? ” 

**T don’t need to think about it; it was 
quite apparent to every one. Mr. Ford, in 
his good-natured way, asked young Dyne- 
court here to meet Miss Bingham. No 


doubt, when Charles went away, he thought 
everything was in his own hands, but he 


had sense enough to know that he had no 
chance when your brother returned, and so 
gave it up. I never saw any one behave 
more absurdly, for, of course, by going 
away so suddenly he made every one aware 
of his design.” 

‘*As Charles does not intend to possess 
himself of this coveted treasure, it is a pity 
that Mr. Dynecourt should also be disap- 
pointed,” said Audrey in a scornful voice. 
** Would it not be only fair to send him a 
recall?” 

‘It is quite immaterial to me whether 
he returns or not. I said to Mr. Ford that 
I feared his young friend was a little dis- 
appointed, and he asked me if I had any 
reason for supposing so. He evidently did 
not wish it to be mentioned, as he pre- 
tended to be amazed at me for thinking 
that Mr. Dynecourt admired Miss Bing- 
ham.” 

‘*Who then did Mr. Ford think he ad- 
mired?” asked Audrey quickly. 

**I couldn't make out,” returned Lady 
Laura. ‘* By the way, I think it is time 
you settled matters there.” 

** So do I,” returned her daughter. 

‘*Then why don't you do so? Surely 
the matter lies with yourself, and I shall be 
very glad to have it decided, for this dis- 
appointment about Charles has quite upset 
me. I feel nervous about everything.” 
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‘* Yes, it would be very hard upon you 
if my scheme turned out to be a failure. 
But there is no fear of that, mamma; I 
cannot afford to let likes and dislikes in- 
terfere with my settlement in life, can 1?” 

‘** Nobody with proper sense ever would 
allow such feelings to overrule their judg- 
ment. I am not afraid of you there, mv 
love; but I think it is. time to have the 
offer made formally, for, with that excep- 
tion, I look upon it as settled. I do not 
see how he could draw back now if he 
wished, and I am sure that that is not 
likely.” ; 

‘* I wonder if he will ever repent of mar- 
rying me, mamma?” 

‘* Well,” returned her ladyship, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, ‘* once married it 
does not matter; but if he does he will be 
very ungrateful, I think. I do not know 
where he could have done so well. We 
have unexceptionable connections, and ev- 
ery opportunity of being in the best set, and 
you are very handsome, and wonderfully 
fascinating when you please, although you 
have not looked at all well this last week.” 

‘*Have I not? — but what does it mat- 
ter? When I am Mrs. Ford I shall even 
be able to indulge in looking plain.” 

‘**That’s quite a mistake,” replied Lady 
Laura. ‘There is no reason why you 
should not have as many admirers then as 
now.” 

**Wouldn’t that be rather a dangerous 
luxury, which even money had better fore- 

i) P ” 

‘*Of course you know, Audrey, no one 
can be stricter than | am; I make a point 
of never forgetting a slur on any one’s rep- 
utation. But when an old man marries an 
elegant woman young enough to be his 
daughter, he cannot suppose she is going 
to shut herself up with him, and never 
speak to any other.” 

Audrey sat silently looking out of the 
window for some minutes, then she suddenly 
exclaimed, **Oh, money, money, what a 
curse it is! I wish with all my heart I was 
that farm-girl outside ! ” 

‘*Gracious me! what for?” asked Lady 
Laura, surprised at this sudden outburst. 

‘* Because, perhaps, I should win the 
affection of some country bumpkin, and 
we should love each other with all our vul- 
gar hearts, and, knowing no more refined 
motive, marry and be happy.” 

‘*Happy! with a dozen children in a 
hovel, eating fat bacon, and at last dying 
in the workhouse! Really, for a_ girl 
brought up as you have been, that is an 
odd notion of happiness. My dear, these 
speeches are very telling, when well said 
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in private theatricals; but in real life they 
are too weak and absurd.” 

** So they are, but so am I, just now.” 

‘** Then have a little wine, or sal-volatile ; 
but pray don’t lead people to suppose that 
vou are mad.” 

Audrey started up, and said abruptly, 
**T think I shall take a walk in the grounds 
for an hour; by that time Mr. Ford will 
have returned, and I shall be better able to 
make myself agreeable to him.” 

‘*Do so,” answered Lady Laura, with a 
relieved look. ‘* Will you take Marshall 
with you?” 

** No, I shall go alone.” 

‘* Take care to be back in time for Mr. 
Ford, or I shall have to go to him; and I 
want to write another letter to Charles: he 
said he should leave Harrogate to-day, but 
that was only to prevent me writing. I 
shall direct my letter to him as usual, and 
show him that I see through his pretext.” 

Audrey was soon dressed, and walking 
rapidly along the paths, which all new to 
her as they were a week before, were now 
quite familiar. She bent her steps to the 
** Saint’s Well,” sat down on the wooden 
seat, and gave a great sigh of relief. 
** Now,” she said to herself, ‘* I can dis- 
miss my smiles, and be as miserable as | 
please.” 

‘*Gone!” in that word lay her grief. 
Gone ! —in anger, in sorrow, in contempt 
of her, in hatred by this time, thinking with 
loathing of her; and she, —alas, poor Au- 
drey! what storms and tempests of love 
had swept overher! She had tried to reason 
with herself, to ask why she loved him? 
What demon had cursed ber with this sud- 
den passion? All to no purpose: she had 
no answer to give. She had seen for some 
time her danger: but being convinced that 
she stood upon a rock, she had braved it, 
even courted it, until at her last meeting 
with Geoffrey Dynecourt, his great love, his 
withering scorn, his passionate farewell had 
undone her. Instead of a rock, she saw 
too late that she had been standing upon 
sand, which the tide of love bad suddenly 
swept away. How she now revolted from 
marrying Mr. Ford! Still, she battled 
with herself; and after indulging in some 
wild delicious dream, in which she and 
Geotfrey Dynecourt lived only for one an- 
other, she would start up and declare it 
could not be, she must be mad. Did she 
not know, had she not said all her life, that 
when she married it should be for money ? 
Nothing else could give her happiness. 
Was not this the temptation of some fiend ? 
Would she not awaken from the spell, to 
find she had thrown away all real pleasure 
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and secured nothing in its stead. She must 
overcome it: but could she only have seen 
him again, talked to him calmly, told him 
of her feelings, it would not be so bard, so 
bitter. She was resolved she would put 
retreat out of her power; she would meet 
Mr. Ford, and settle her fate that very 
afternoon, no matter how she suffered after- 
wards. Was it not enough to know that 
marriage with Geoffrey Dynecourt was im- 
possible? They would both be wretched. 
And she half started up, and then sank 
back again, and sat with closed eyes and 
softening mouth, until a blush suffused her 
face, which she hid in her hands, while her 
lips pressed hard against them — then she 
rose quickly, saying, ‘‘ Ob! why is love so 
cruel, and hard, and bitter?” 

She then hurried on until she came to a 
part of the grounds which commanded the 
road along which Mr. Ford would return. 

She had not waited many minutes hefore 
the sound of wheels told her he was near ; 
so she walked down to the gate, and stood 
leaning on it. Mr. Ford was delighted to 
see her, and proposed that they should go 
back through the fields. 

** Just like your thoughtfulness, my dear 
Miss Verschoyle, to come and meet me. 
When one has been worried, and busy all 
day, it is very refreshing to find somebody 
expecting you, and waiting to welcome 
vou.” 

Audrey smiled, and asked if he was 
tired. 

‘** No, not tired, only glad to get back. 
This country life unfits one for a day’s busi- 
ness, and [ begin to think it quite a journey 
to London now; there was a time when 
seventy or eighty miles was a mere nothing 
to me.” 

** We will walk slowly,” she said, ‘* and 
the air will soon revive you.” 

** My dear, the sight of you has revived 
me more than anything else could. You 
must not think I am past being delighted 
and proud to see a beautiful young lady 
taking the trouble to come and meet me. 
I know of no young fellow who wouldn't 
envy me.” 

**Oh! you are wrong there. The young 
men are not very gallant in our day.” 

** Now, Iam sure you have no cause to 
complain of them, whatever their general 
conduct may be.” 

‘* No, they behave very well to me,” 
said Audrey, ‘‘and give me quite as much 
attention as I wish.” 

**Ah! I wish I were only one of them.” 

** Why?” she said, looking at him smil- 
ingly. 

‘* Because I would soon enter the lists as 
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one of your admirers; and, if devotion and 
attention could win your favour, I would 
certainly carry off the prize.” 

‘*I fear,” she answered gravely, ‘‘ the 
prize would hardly be worth having.” 

‘*T cannot permit you to say that, though, 
perhaps, you scarcely know the value it 
possesses in my eyes. Take my arm, my 
dear Miss Verschoyle, and oblige me by 
listening to something I have for some time 
desired to say to you.” 

Oh! it was coming at last —she would 
have to say ‘‘ Yes,” and her fate would be 
decided for ever. A sharp pain seemed to 
stab her, and she caught her breath almost 
in a sob. : 

Mr. Ford stopped; then, seeing how 
pale she looked, he became alarmed. 

‘* My dear, what is the matter? — are you 
ill—do you feel faint? Lean on me — 
rest a moment.” 

**It is nothing,” she answered. ‘* Such 
a sudden pain seized my side; I am better 
now.” 

** Yes; but I see you are suffering still,” 
said the old gentleman anxiously. ‘* You 
have been doing too much.” 

** Indeed, I have been very quiet all 
day, but I have not been well for the past 
week.” 


” 


**I noticed you were looking pale. 
We must have Dr. Morcombe to see you: 


he will soon put you right. It would never 
do to allow the flower of our party to 
droop. I daresay it is the weather,” con- 
tinued the old man; while Audrey strove 
with her rebeblious heart, and tried to bring 
it to obedience. ‘* These changes at the 
end of autumn are very trying, and the 
past week has been as bot as July. You 
may be sure it has affected many people. 
Why, only to-day, I saw our friend Mr. 
Dynecourt; and really he was so altered, 
1 scarcely knew him to be the same man 
who left us only a week ago —his face 
was thin and haggard, and he looked 
wretched, just as if he had had no sleep 
fora month. I was quite concerned, and 
begged him to seea doctor. Still he de- 
clared there was nothing wrong with him; 
but that is nonsense. Why should he sud- 
denly break down in this way? Besides, he 
was evidently depressed ; said there was no 
chance of his dying just yet; that he wished 
he could go to sleep for a year; and things 
of that sort. Whenever I hear that from 
a young person, I know there is something 
wrong with the mind, or the body.” 

It was of no use, Audrey’s will was 
strong, but this new feeling was stronger ; 
and, in spite of all her efforts, forced the 
hot tears from her eyes. 
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‘** My poor child,” said Mr. Ford, moved 
to pity by the look of suppressed agony in 
the white face before him. 

His sympathy broke down the last frail 
barrier, and Audrey burst into a passion 
of tears, 

Mr. Ford tried to console her by saying, 
‘¢ Now, never mind, my dear, this will re- 
lieve you; you are a little hysterical.” 

After a time she recovered sufficiently to 
apologize, saying, ‘“‘I am really. quite 
ashamed of myself. I do not know what 
can be the matter with me. I felt very 
well when I came out. Oh! I am much 
better. I can walk back now, and perhaps 
if I lie down quietly, I shall be all right 
again.” 

‘*IT hope so. Iam very glad I was with 
you; this might have seized you when 
alone.” 

**T don’t wish to alarm mamma, she is so 
very nervous,” said Audrey; ‘‘so I think 
we will go in by the turret door, and then 
I can reach my own room without being 
seen. Marshall will look after me.” 

** Very well, my dear. Now do try and 
get a little sleep, and then after dinner you 
may be quite well; and if not, you must let 
Dr. Morcombe visit you. Dear me! this 
is a sad ending to our pleasant little con- 
versation, but it is only deferred. All in 
good time, I hope.” 

She endeavoured to say something polite 
in reply, but what it was she could not tell. 
She only longed to be alone, to wrestle with 
despuir, to cry out in her agony, to cher- 
ish in her heart the hope that he who had 
conquered her had not conquered himself, 
that he loved her still and could not forget 
her. And then she rained bitter tears over 
his grief, his pain, his disappointed hopes. 
**Oh! my love, my love!” she sobbed. 
**What canI do? I cannot go to you, I 
cannot tell you to come to me. I am pow- 
erless.”” Aftera time she became calm, and 
thought, ‘* One thing is certain; we must 
leave this place. If I stay here I shall re- 
fuse that man; it was all I could do to-day 
to restrain myself from telling him that I 
could never care for him. Perhaps when I 
go back to the old dingy house and shifting 
ways this madness will leave me. What 
will mamma say? Whatever she says, I 
must tell her — beg her to save me from 
myself. She will think I have gone mad; 
sometimes I think so too. It is so unac- 
countable — so sudden. Will it die out in 
like manner? Oh! I wish it would— but 
no, I cannot say that, for at the bottom 
of my cup of misery and bitterness lies a 
drop so sweet that it is life to taste it, 
and death to destroy it.” 
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Then hearing some one enter the room, 
she said, ‘* Marshall, is that you?” 

** Yes, miss. Are you unwell?” 

**Yes. I shall not go down to dinner. 
You can bring me some tea, and tell mamma 
not to come up, as I have a bad headache, 
and wish to rest. ‘Say I have seen Mr. 
Ford, and he knows that I do not feel well. 
They are not to send for Dr. Morcombe, 
as I am sure to be better in the morning.” 

‘* Very well, miss.” 

Marshall brought up the tea, gave it to 
her mistress, undid her hair, and put on 
her dressing-gown. 

** Now you will feel more comfortable,” 
she said. ‘‘I daresay it’s the hot weather. 
I heard Mr. Ford tefling Mrs. Winterton 
how ill Mr. Dynecourt was looking.” ~ And 
here she gave a sharp look of inquiry. ‘I 
was so sorry when he left,” she continued, 
brushing softly Audrey’s beautiful dark 
hair; ‘* heissucha nice gentleman. Some- 
times I used to think he was, as you said, 
quite handsome. It’s a thousand pities he! 
had to give up this place. Do you know, { 
miss, I believe, if he’d been master of it | 
still, you would have been asked to be 
mistress, quite as much as you will be 
now.” 

**What makes you say so ?” 

** Because, the morning he went away, 
Jane — that’s the upper housemaid, she’s a 
very superior young woman— saw him 
come into the breakfast room, take the pho- 
tograph book, and look at your likeness 
for a long time; then he tore it out with 
such force that it split the paper: and when 
he turned and saw her, he gave her a half- 
sovereign, and shut the book, put it in the 
‘whatnot’ drawer, and went out without 
saying a word.” 

** She had no right to speak of it,” said 
Audrey, huskily. 

‘*I am quite sure that she has never 
breathed a word to any one but me; and of 
course she didn’t suppose I was going to 
tell you, Miss Audrey. But, as I generally 
do tell you all that happens, I told you 
this.” 

Her mistress was silent for a minute or 
two, then she said: ‘* The woman did not 
touch the book, you say?” 

** No; and she has never touched it since.” 

‘*'Phen go down, and, while they are at 
dinner, see if you can find it, and bring it 
up to me. Don’t open it, Marshall.” 

When Marshall returned with the book, 
Audrey took it from her saying, ‘*I shall 
not want you again to-night, I think. Tell 
mamma, before she goes to bed, to come to 
me, I have something to say to her.” 





'that sounded well, I thought. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A RETREAT. 


Lapy Lavra was in excellent spirits 
when she entered her daughter’s room. 
She had for the same time forgotten all her 
troubles and vexation. 

It was late; for Mr. Ford had detained 
her by entering confidentially into bis plans 
for the next year. She could not quite 
make out whether he had proposed to Au- 
drey or not; but in any case it was now a 
settled thing, ‘* and my only wonder is that 
we’ve secured him,” thought she, ‘* for his 
fortune must be colossal. I am very glad 
now that Audrey did not have that stupid, 
heavy youngGranton. I never really cared 
for him, though he was thought such a 
catch. This man could buy and sell him 
twice over. Dear Audrey, | am sure now 
she will be happy. I must tell her what he 
said about the diamonds, and a town-house. 
I can see we shall be allowed to manage 
matters just as we please, and that he is a 
very sensible person, and contented to take 
his proper place. I shall ask Spencer to 
pay him a little attention. If he’s in town 
before the marriage, he might ask him to 
luncheon, and take him to a committee, or 
something of that sort. Mr. Ford would 
think a great deal of it; people of his class 
always like to talk about ‘ what the earl 
said to me; it naturally gratifies them.” 

These pleasing anticipations and reflec- 
tions softened Lady Laura’s voice, as ap- 
proaching the sofa she said, ‘‘ Are you 
sleeping, love ? — if so, don’t let me disturb 
you. | thought you had gone to bed, or I 
should have been up before. How is your 
head now?” 

** Better.” 

‘**T am glad of that. Mr. Ford has been 
so anxious about you; be wanted to send 
for the doctor, but I told him you frequentl 
suffered from nervous headaches, pon | 
begged he would notdo so. He thinks you 
are very weak and delicate. It is amusing ; 
but when men are in love, there is no say- 
ing what they may think. Has he proposed 


once, for he has been talking to me of his 
plans for next year, and inquiring about a 
desirable situation for a town-house, which 
he said must have good reception rooms ; 
He also 
spoke of buying diamonds, which in the 


‘future would be considered family jewels, 
| showing me in every way that money is not 


of the slightest consequence to him. So, 
my dear child, let me congratulate you on 
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the brilliant prospect before you. You are 
quite sure to become a leader in society, 
and you will be one of the happiest women 
in London. I am longing to see the envy 
and disappointment of all the people we 
know. Won't I snub those Dacres now P 
and [ shall not be so very particular with 
your aunt Glanville. 1 do not see that they 
can os us in any way. Why, how pale 
you are looking! 1 won’t say another word, 
but send Marshall to you. I did not know 
you were suffering still; and I had so much 
to say to you.” 

** Don’t go,” said Audrey, sitting up and 
looking at her mother, ‘‘ I want to speak to 
you. Mamma, you know how I value 
everything you have been speaking of, how 
all my life my one idea of happiness has 
been to have as much money as I wanted?” 

** Yes,” answered Lady Laura, with a 
rather surprised look at her daughter's face. 

**You know how we have tried and 
schemed that I might make a good mar- 
riage.” 

“ My dear, don’t say that now.” 

* Well, I will leave you out; oat I have 
always used every art | possessed to attract 
any man I knew to be wealthy. You know 
I came here with the one object that I would, 
if possible, marry Mr. Ford.” 

‘* Well, my dear, and you will do so. 
What do you mean?” 

**T mean that I shall not do so! ” 

Lady Laura started up; but before she 
could say a word, Audrey stopped her. 

‘* Mamma, don’t waste your time in re- 
proaches, only help me—save me from 
myself. I want to marry Mr. Ford—I 
want to have his money —but I am pos- 
sessed with some madness, I think. I went 
out this afternoon, intending that Mr. Ford 
should ask me to be his wife, and he would 
have done so, but at the very moment, to 
prevent me saying No to him, I had to feign 
illness. Mamma, we must go away from 
here; all 1 beg of you is, not to leave me 
alone with him; when I am away perhaps 
this feeling will go, and reason will come 
back. Invent something — make any pre- 
text for taking me home, only do so. Re- 
member, I am not a child — no wilful girl 
whose head is turned, and who does not 
know her own mind. I am a woman con- 
scious of my danger, and of the only possi- 
ble way of escape from it. Oh! I am so 
wretched. I cannot think or do anything. 
You must help me,” and Audrey “buried 
her face in the cushions and sobbed bit- 
terly. 

Poor Lady Laura sat for a few moments 
aghast. Every hope, every plan vanished, 
the future seemed suddenly blotted out. 
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Was the girl mad? Was this the symp- 
tom of some terrible illness? She did not 
know, she seemed stunned; she waited un- 
til the sobs ceased, and then she said very 
quietly,— 

** Audrey, do you think you are going to 
be ill?” 

se No.” 

** And you know no reason why this ex- 
traordinary feeling should have suddenly 
come to you, for I presume it is sudden.” 

‘* Yes, as I told you, only this afternoon; 
after talking with you 1 went to meet Mr. 
Ford, intending to settle my fate, and I—I 
found I could not, and if it were to happen 
again I know I should refuse him.” 

‘** Then you have not done so? ” 

‘* No, and. mamma, let me yet have a 
chance; don’t let him write, or speak; say 
I am very ill, say anything, only tuke me 
away from here.” 

Lady Laura’s worldly wisdom did her 
good service now, and showed her that this 
was no time for reproach and recrimination. 
Audrey would not have asked her aid un- 
less she had sorely needed it ; so the present 
was the time for action. She must tell Mr, 
Ford that Audrey was ill, that her anxiety 
was aroused, that she was dreadfully ner- 
vous, and that she must see her own doctor. 
Their sudden flight must seem to proceed 
entirely from her fears for Audrey. 

So she said, ‘‘ Go to bed now, Audrey, 
and I will decide upon some plan by to- 
morrow ; at all events keep your mind easy. 
We will go to London, as soon as it is pos- 
sible. Now try and get some sleep, or I 
shall have you really ill upon my hands. 
Good-night, my dear.” 

And in another moment Lady Laura’s 
arms were round her daughter, who laid her 
head against her mother’s breast as she 
cried, ‘*Oh! mamma, what shall I do?” 
and then, nature being stronger than art, 
the mother tried to soothe her child, saying 
that things would be well yet. 

Audrey did not dare to confide ail her 
sorrows to her mother, but the loving words 
and caresses did her good, and calmed her 
troubled heart; and the two parted that 
night more affectionately than they had per- 
haps ever done before. 

When, however, her ladyship reac hed her 
own room, and threw he rself into a chair, 
the weary, old look in her face told Mar- 
shall that something more than usual had 
happened, and she said,— 

**You look dreadfully 
ain’t you well?” 

‘Yes, Marshall, quite well,” answered 
Lady Laura with a sigh; ‘* but I think the 
world is coming to an end.” 


tired, my lady; 
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‘Ob! if that’s all, I shouldn’t put my- 
self out, my lady, for I heard Dealtry and 
Burgess fix the day full twenty years ago 
for it to come that day week, and nothing 
has happened yet. The world will last our 
time, 1 dare say.” 

‘*T am sure I hardly care whether it does 
or not, for I am weary of it sometimes, 
Marshall.” 

Marshall did not reply, neither did she 
enter into further conversation; but in her 
own mind she speculated on what could 
have happened, until, after she had bidden 
her ladyship good-night, a sudden thought 
struck her, and she inwardly exclaimed, 
**Good gracious me! Miss Audrey can 
never have refused old Ford —that’s im- 
possible. Perhaps her ladyship has found 
out his money isn’t so much as she thought. 
It’s something to do with the money market, 
which with her means the marriage market. 
Well, that’s one thing which reconciles me 
to getting my own living; you're inde- 
pendent, and where you give your hand you 
give your heart.” 

Lady Laura certainly deserved great 
credit for the manner in which she effected 
her retreat from Dyne Court. When she 
made her appearance the next morning 
every one noticed her anxious, weary look, 
and gave her credit for the nervous fears 
she expressed for her daughter. They 
begged her to allow Dr. Morcombe to be 
sent for, as perhaps, after all, a few days’ 
quiet would restore Miss Verschoyle to per- 
fect health. 

** And you may depend upon it, my dear 
Lady Laura, that it is only this change of 
the. season,” said Mrs. Winterton; ‘* it is 
not probable that anything serious would 
come on so suddenly.” 

‘* Ah! but you do not know how delicate 
dear Audrey is. I know she does not look 
so; and she has such spirit and energy, that 
I have known her do the most wonderful 
things while she has been really suffering 
—then all at once she would break down. 
This morning, I believe, she would have 
tried to come down, but I insisted upon her 
remaining quietly in her room: and I find 
now that she has been very unwell for more 
than a week.” 

Here Mr. Ford, who was of course very 
much concerned, repeated, with certain res- 
ervations, how very anxious he had been 
made the day before by one of Miss Vers- 
choyle’s sudden attacks of indisposition — 
how sbe had begged him not to alarm her 
mother; ‘‘ and it was only because she as- 
sured me that by to-day she would be per- 
fectly recovered, that I gave up the idea of 
sending for Dr. Morcombe. But we must 





have him at once; and I will send William 
off with instructions to bring him back.” 

‘* Mr. Ford is very kind,” said Lady Laura, 
as soon as their host had departed. ‘* But 
yon know, I could not be at rest till Dr. Ken- 
lis has seen Audrey ; he has always attended 
her, and knows her constitution, and I have 
a horror of country practitioners. I do not 
know how to tell him — he will think me so 
unkind — but I must take Audrey to Lon- 
don. Iam in such a nervous state, that I 
could not remain here another day on any 
account. There is Mr. Ford; I shall go 
and speak to bim.” 

When Mr. Ford heard from Lady Laura 
that she thought she must return with her 
daughter to London, he tried every means 
in his power to dissuade her from doing so. 
He assured her of Dr. Morcombe’s talent, 
and of his own conviction that a few days’ 
rest and nursing would restore Audrey ; and 
finally offered, that if things should not turn 
out quite as they hoped, they would send to 
town for Dr. Kenlis. 

‘* Thanks, dear Mr. Ford, but he wouldn’t 
come for less than a fortune ; he had a hun- 
dred guineas for going to see my niece, 
Lady Westfield, and their place is not so 
far from London as yours.” 

‘* Well, my dear lady, if he wants firo 
hundred guineas, and can do Miss Vers- 
choyle any good, I shall be only too pleased 
to write my name to the cheque. I think I 
need hardly tell you, Lady Laura — that is, 
you must have seen that my very great de- 
sire is to have the pleasure some day — not 
a distant one, I hope — of having a right to 
be as careful of your dear daughter, madam, 
as you are yourself. And I am sure, until 
I am so fortunate, you will not object to my 
gratifying myself by expending upon her a 
trifle of that money which soon { hope to 
spend in procuring for her every comfort 
and luxury that ske may desire.” 

The tears now stood in Lady Laura’s eyes. 
Oh! to think that here was this man making 
the very offer she had so much longed for, 
and yet she could not secure it. What was 
to be done? She would not give up hope, 
however; it might be managed yet; so, 
after applying her handkerchief to her eyes, 
she answered,— 

‘**I dare say you will think what I am go- 
ing to say very odd, dear Mr. Ford, and 
perhaps very few mothers would be so can- 
did; but I cannot tell you how greatly I 
have desired to see dear Audrey’s happiness 
entrusted to your keeping. Audrey, you 
know, is very peculiar in many ways, and 
different from girls in general. She could 
never endure men of her own age, and has 
often said, when I have remarked upon this 
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peculiarity, ‘ No, mamma, the man whom I 
marry I must esteem and respect; these 
qualities are of more value to me than love, 
and will always secure true affection.’ I 
am sure, Mr. Ford, you will win her heart, 
but you must promise me one thing.” 

** What is that, my dear lady ?” 

‘* Not to breathe one word of this for the 
present. If you do, I shall be wretched ; 
for Dr. Kenlis has always said, that the 
slightest excitement when Audrey’s nerves 
are in this state might produce the most fa- 
tal consequences. You know her dear fa- 
ther suffered from heart disease. Now, my 
dear Mr. Ford, I may rely upon your not 
speaking to her at present ? Sulicee me, it 
is only deferring it, though I have no right, 
perhaps, to say so; but dear Audrey and | 
are more like sisters than mother and daugh- 
ter; our hearts are open to each other. 
Now, I have your promise ?” 

‘* If you insist upon it, certainly yes ; but 
I hardly see the necessity myself, and she 
may be quite well in a few days.” 

** True, but after what has occurred, I 
cannot but think it would be better for us to 
return home at once. One never knows 
how these things get abroad; yet, when 
people are together, they do; and I could 
not bear that 4 remark should be made upon 
our remaining. All things considered, I 
think it will be best for us to go to town at 
once. Audrey’s health will be sufficient 
plea. You will be coming up in a few 
weeks, and then I trust she will be quite 
strong. Many of our relations will be in 
London; and the engagement can be an- 
nounced formally. In the meantime, I shall 
look upon it as a settled thing, and on you, 
my dear Mr. Ford, as one of the family. 
It is very strange, but in talking of entrust- 
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ing my dear child to you, it does not seem 
to be like parting with her; hitherto, al- 
though I should never have tried to influence 
her where her affections were concerned, I 
have shuddered at the thought of her mar- 
rying. Is it to be wondered at? My chil- 
dren are all I have left to me in the world, 
and the securing of their happiness has been 
the sole aim of my life. Now I shall con- 
sider dear Audrey only my trust, to be 
guarded until I can give her to the man who 
will be the choice of her mother, as well as 
of herself. That is the General coming. 
I feel unequal to conversing with any indif- 
ferent person ; so, for the present adieu. I 
shall go and prepare Audrey gently for re- 
turning to London. I know it will bea 
dreadful trial for her to leave Dyne Court, 
and I shall be sorely tempted to comfort her 
by saying it is only foratime. Svon she 
will be here never to leave, unless by her 
own wish; but that we must leave now, I 
feel to be only right, and acting for the 
best.” 

Mr. Ford watched her depart, hat in 
hand; then without waiting for General 
Trefusis, be turned into a sidewalk, saying, 
**J wonder if this is her motive for leaving. 
There seems to me a little air of mystery 
about the proceedings of the last day or 
two; perhaps it is only my fancy, these 
fashionable ladies have such wonderful ways 
with them. What a humbug that woman 
is! Fortunately the daughter does not re- 
semble her mother, or she would never be 
asked to be my wife. You're sharp, too, 
my lady, and you’ve got your wits about 
you: you wouldn’t make a bad wife fora 
huckster, in spite of your blue blood and 
your long pedigree.” 





A SPRING SKETCH, 


A FAIR spring morn it is, so warm and still; 
The sun is up, and all is clear and bright, 
Save that a steel-blue shade basks on the hill, 
A steel-blue haze that is not mist nor light. 
Sweet on the ear the teamster’s mellow ‘* gee,’’ 
The click of harrows over stony knolls, 

Aud all the home-life sounds of husbandry, 
Break ever and anon. Across the wolds, 
A flock of geese in wedge-shaped order wing 
To some far feeding-ground ; while overhead 
Stray teals, late risen from their reedy bed, 
Wheel round and round. The healthful airs of 

spring 
Go pulsing past for all; and man and beast 
Joy in the fulness of the vernal feast. 

Chambers’ Journal. 





“ CORUISK. 


‘*T rank this is the very stillest place 
On all God’s earth, and yet no rest is here. 
The Vapours mirror’d in the black loch’s face 
Drift on like frantic shapes and disappear; 
A never ceasing murmur in mine ear 
Tells me of Waters wild that flow and flow. 
There is no rest at all afar or near, 
Only a sense of things that moan and go. 
And lo! the still small life these limbs contain 
I feel flows on like those, restless and proud; 
Befure that breathing nought within my brain 
Pauses, but all drifts on like mist and cloud; 
Only the bald Peaks and the Stones remain, 
Frozen before Thee, desolate and bowed.’’ 
RoBERT BUCHANAN. Spectator, 








LECTURES 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION, 


BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 


Ir we approached the religions of man- 
kind without any prejudices or predilections, 
in that frame of mind in which the lover of 
truth or the man of science ought to ap- 
proach every subject, I believe we should 
not be long before recognizing the natural 
lines of demarcation which divide the whole 
religious world into several great continents. 
I am speaking, of course, of ancient reli- 
gions only, or of the earliest period in the 
history of religious thought. In that primi- 
tive period which might be called, if not 
prehistoric, at Jeast purely ethnic, because 
what we know of it consists only in the gen- 
eral movements of nations, and not in the 
acts of individuals, of parties, or of states — 
in that primitive period, I say, nations have 
been called languages; and in our best 
works on the ancient history of mankind, a 
map of languages has actually taken the 
place of a map of nations. But during the 
same primitive period nations might with 
equal right be called religions; for there is 
at that time the same, nay, an even more 
intimate, relationship between religion and 
nationality as between language and nation- 
ality. In order clearly to explain my mean- 
ing, I shall have to refer, as shortly as pos- 
sible, to the speculations of some German 

hilosophers on the true relation between 
anguage, religion, and nationality — specu- 
lations which have as yet received less at- 
tention on the part of modern ethnologists 
than they seem to me to deserve. 

It was Schelling, one of the profoundest 
thinkers of Germany, who first asked the 

uestion, What makes an ethnos2?. What is 
the true origin of a people? How did hu- 
man beings become a people? And the 
answer which he gave, though it sounded 
startling to me when, in 1845, I listened, at 
Berlin, to the lectures of the old philoso- 
pher, has been confirmed more and more by 
subsequent researches into the history of 
language and religion. 

To say that man is a gregarious animal, 
and that, like swarms of bees, or herds of 
wild elephants, men keep together instincet- 
ively and thus form themselves into a peo- 
ple, is saying very little. It might explain 
the agglomeration of one large flock of hu- 
man beings, but it would never explain the 
formation of individual peoples. 

Nor should we advance much towards a 
solution of our problem if we were told that 
men are broken up into peoples as bees are 
broken up into swarms, by following dif- 
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ferent queens, by owing allegiance to differ- 
ent governments. Allegiance to the same 
government, particularly in ancient times, 
is the result rather than the cause of 
nationality ; while in historical times, such 
has been the confusion produced by extra- 
neous influences, by brute force, or dynastic 
combinations, that the natural development 
of peoples has been entirely arrested, and 
we frequently find one and the same people 
divided by different governments, and dif- 
ferent peoples united under the same ruler. 

Our question, What makes a people ? has 
to be considered in reference to the most 
ancient times. How did men form them- 
selves into a people before there were kings 
or shepherds of men? Was it through 
community of blood? I doubt it. Com- 
munity of blood produces families, clans, 
possibly races, but it does not produce that 
higher and purely moral feeling which binds 
men together and makes them a people. 

It is language and religion that makes a 
people, but religion is even a more powerful 
agent than language. The languages of 
many of the aboriginal inhabitants of North- 
ern America are but dialectic varieties of 
one type, but those who spoke these dia- 
lects have never coalesced into a people. 
They remained mere clans or wandering 
tribes ; they never knew the feeling of a na- 
tion because they never knew the feeling of 
worshipping the same gods. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, though speaking their 
strongly marked, and I doubt whether mu- 
tually intelligible dialects, the AZolic, the 
Doric, the Ionic, felt themselves at all times, 
even when ruled by different tyrants, or 
broken up into numerous republics, as one 
great Hellenic people. What was it, then, 
that preserved in their hearts, in spite of 
dialects, in spite of dynasties, in spite even 
of the feuds of tribes and the jealousies of 
states, the deep feeling of that ideal unity 
which constitutes a people? It was their 
primitive religion ; it was a dim recollection 
of the common allegiance they owed from 
time immemorial to the great father of gods 
and men; it was their belief in the old Zeus 
of Dodona, in the Panhellenic Zeus. 

Perhaps the most signal confirmation of 
this view that it is religion even more than 
language which supplies the foundation of 
nationality, is to be found in the history of 
the Jews, the chosen people of God. The 
language of the Jews differed from that of 
the Phenicians, the Moabites, and the other 
neighbouring tribes much less than the 
Greek dialects differed from each other. 
But the worship of Jehovah made the Jews 
a peculiar people, the people of Jehovah, 
separated by their God, though not by their 




















language, from the people of Chemosh (the 
Moabites) * and from the worshippers of 
Baal and Ashtoreth. It was their faith in 
Jehovah that changed the wandering tribes 
of Israel into a nation. 

‘*A people,” as Schelling says, ‘* exists 
only when it has determined itself with re- 
gard to its mythology. This mythology, 
therefore, cannot take its origin after a na- 
tional separation has taken place, after a 
people has become a people: nor could it 
spring up while a people was still contained 
as an invisible part in the whole of human- 
ity ; but its origin must be referred to that 
very period of transition before a people 
has assumed its definite existence, and when 
it is on the point of separating and consti- 
tuting itself. The same applies to the lan- 
guage of a people; it becomes definite at 
the same time that a people becomes defi- 
nite.” f 

Hegel, the great rival of Schelling, ar- 
rived at the same conclusion. In his Phi- 
losophy of History he says: ‘* The idea of 
God constitutes the general foundation of a 
people. Whatever is the form of a religion, 
the same is the form of a state and its con- 
stitution: it springs from religion, so much 
so that the Athenian and the Roman states 
were possible only with the peculiar hea- 
thendom of those peoples, and, that even 
now a Roman Catholic state has a different 
genius and a different constitution from a 
Protestant state. The genius of a people is 
a definite, individual genius which becomes 
conscious of its individuality in different 
spheres: in the character of its moral life, 
its political constitution, its art, religion and 
science.” £ 

But this is not an idea of philosophers 
only. Historians, and, more particularly, 
the students of the history of law, have ar- 
rived at very much the same conclusion. 
Though to many of them law seems naturally 
to be the foundation of society, and the bond 
that binds a nation together, those who look 
below the surface have quickly perceived 
that law itself, at least ancient law, derives 


* Numb. xxi. 29; Jeremiah xlviii. 7: ‘And 
Chemosh shall go forth into captivity, with his 
priests and his princes together.” 

+t Vorlesungen uber Philosophie der Mythologie, 
vol. i. p. 107 seq. 

+t Though these words of Hegel’s were published 
long before Schelling’s lectures, they seem to me to 
breathe the spirit of Schelling rather than of Hegel, 
and it is but fair therefore to state that Schelling’s 
lectures, though not published, were printed and 
circulated among friends twenty years before they 
were delivered at Berlin. The question of priority 
may seem of little importance on matters such as 
these, but there is nevertheless much truth in Schel- 
ling’s remark, that philosophy advances not so much 
by the answers given to difficult problems, as by the 
starting of new problems, and by asking questions 
which no one else would think of asking. 
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its authority, its force, its very life from 
religion. Mr. Maine is no doubt right 
when, in the case of the so-called Laws of 
Manu, he rejects the idea of the Deity dic- 
tating an entire code or body of law, as an 
idea of decidedly modern origin. Yet the 
belief that the law-giver enjoyed some 
closer intimacy with the Deity than ordi- 
nary mortals pervades the ancient tradi- 
tions of many nations. According to a 
well-known passage in Diodorus Siculus 
(I. 1. c. 94), ** the Egyptians believed their 
laws to have been communicated to Mnevis 
by Hermes; the Cretans held that Minos 
received his laws from Zeus, the Lacedex- 
monians that Lykurgos received his laws 
from Apollon. According to the Aryans, 
their law-giver, Zathraustes, had received 
his laws from the Good Spirit; according 
to the Getw, Zamolxis received his laws 
from the goddess Hestia; and, according to 
the Jews, Moses received his laws from the 
god Tao.” Noone has pointed out more 
forcibly than Mr. Maine that in ancient 
times religion as a divine influence was un- 
derlying and supporting every relation of 
life and every social institution. ‘* A su- 
pernatural presidency,” he writes, ‘‘ is sup- 
posed to consecrate and keep together all 
the cardinal institutions of those early 
times, the state, the race, and the family” 
(p. 6). ‘*The elementary group is the 
family ; the aggregation of families forms 
the gens or the house. The aggregation of 
houses makes the tribe. The aggregation 
of tribes constitutes the commonwealth” 
(p. 128). Now the family is held together 
by the family sacra (p. 191), and so were 
the gens, the tribe, and the commonwealth ; 
and strangers could only be admitted to 
these brotherhoods by being admitted to 
their sacra (p. 131). At a later time, law 
breaks away from religion (p. 193), but 
even then many traces remain to show that 
the hearth was the first altar, the father the 
first elder, his wife and children and slaves 
the first congregation gathered together 
round the sacred fire — the Hestia, the god- 
dess of the house and in the end the god- 
dess of the people. To the present day 
marriage, the most important of civil acts, 
the very foundation of civilized life, has 
retained the religious character which it had 
from the very beginning of history. 

Let us see now what religion really is in 
those early ages of which we are here 
speaking: I do not mean religion as a 
silent power, working in the heart of man; 
I mean religion in its outward appearance, 
religion as something outspoken, tangible, 
and definite, that can be described and 
communicated to others. We shall find 
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that in that sense religion lies within a very 
small compass. A few words, recognised 
as names of the deity; a few epithets that 
have been raised from their material mean- 
ing toa higher and more spiritual stage, I 
mean words which expressed originally 
bodily strength, or brightness, or purity, 
and which came gradually to mean great- 
ness, goodness, and holiness; lastly, some 
more or less technical terms expressive of 
such ideas as sacrifice, altar, prayer, pos- 
sibly virtue and sin, body and spirit — that 
is what constitutes the outward framework 
of the incipient religions of antiquity. If 
we look at this simple manifestation of re- 
ligion, we see at once why religion, during 
those early ages of which we are here 
speaking, may really and truly be called a 
sacred dialect of human speech ; how at all 
events early religion and early language are 
most intimately connected, religion depend- 
ing entirely for its outward expression on 
the more or less adequate resources of 
language. 

If this dependence of early religion on 
language is once clearly understood, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that whatever 
classification has been found most useful in 
the science of language ought to prove 
equally useful in the science of religion. 
If there is a truly genetic relationship of 
languages, the same relationship ought to 
hold together the religions of the world, at 
least the most ancient religions. 

Before we proceed therefore to consider 
the proper classification of religions, it will 
be necessary to say a few words on the 
present state of our knowledge with re- 
gard to the genetic relationship of lan- 
guages. 

If we confine ourselves to the Asiatic 
continent with its important peninsula of 
Europe, we find that in the vast desert of 
drifting human speech three and only three 
oases have been formed in which, before the 
beginning of all history, language became 
permanent and traditional, assumed in 
fact a new character, a character totally 
different from the original character of 
the floating and constantly varying speech 
of human beings. These three oases of 
language are known by the name of 
Turanian, Aryan, and Semitic. In these 
three centres, more particularly in the 
Aryan and Semitic, language ceased to be 
natural; its growth was arrested, and it 
became permanent, solid, petrified, or, if 
you like, historical speech. I have always 
maintained that this centralization and tra- 
ditional conservation of language could 
only have been the result of religious and 


political influences, and I now mean to show! p. 7 
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that we really have clear evidence of three 
independent settlements of religion, the 
Turanian, the Aryan, and the Semitic, 
concomitantly with the three great settle- 
ments of language. 

Taking Chinese for what it can hardly 
any longer be doubted that it is, viz. the 
earliest representative of Turanian speech, 
we find in China an ancient colourless and 
unpoetical religion, a religion we might al- 
most venture to call monosyllabic, consisting 
of the worship of a host of single spirits, rep- 
resenting the sky, the sun, storms and light- 
ning, mountains and rivers, one standing by 
the side of the other without any mutual at- 
traction, without any higher principle to 
hold themtogether. In addition to this, we 
likewise meet in China with the worship of 
ancestral spirits, the spirits of the departed, 
who are supposed to retain some cognizance 
of human affairs, and to possess peculiar 
powers which they exercise for good or for 
evil. This double worship of human and 
of natural spirits constitutes the old popu- 
lar religion of China, and it has lived on 
to the present day, at least in the lower 
ranks of society, though there towers above 
ita more elevated range of half religious 
and half philosophical faith, a belief in two 
higher Powers which in the language of 
philosophy, may mean Form and Matter, in 
the language of Ethics, Good and Evil, but 
which in the original language of religion 
and mythology are represented as Heaven 
and Earth. 

It is true that we know the ancient popu- 
lar religion of China from the works of 
Confucius only, or from even more modern 
sources. But Confucius, though he is 
called the founder of a new religion, was 
really but the new preacher of an old reli- 
gion. He was emphatically a transmitter, 
not a maker. * He says himself, ‘‘ I only 
hand on; I cannot create new things. I 
believe in the ancients, and therefore I love 
them.” f¢ 

We find, secondly, the ancient worship 
of the Semitic races, clearly marked by a 
number of names of the Deity, which appear 
in the polytheistic religions of the Babylo- 
nians, the Phenicians, and Carthaginians, as 
well as in the monotheistic creeds of 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans. It is 
almost impossible to characterize the reli- 
gion of people so different from each other 
in language, in literature, and general civil- 
ization, so different also from themselves 
at different periods of their history: but if 
I ventured to characterize the worship of 


* Dr. Legge, Life of Confucius, p. 96. 
+ Lun-yu (§1.a.); Schott, Chinesische Literatur, 
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all the Semitic nations by one word, I 
should say it was pre-eminently a worship 
of God in History, of God as affecting the 
destinies of individuals and races and na- 
tions rather than of God as wielding the 
powers of nature. The names of the 
Semitic deities are mostly words expressive 
of moral qualities; they mean the Strong, 
the Exalted, the Lord, the King; and they 
grow but seldom into divine personalities, 
definite in their outward appearance or 
easily to be recognized by strongly marked 
features of.a real dramatic character. 
Hence many of the ancient Semitic gods 
have a tendency to flow together, and a 
transition from the worship of single gods 
to the worship of one God required no great 
effort. In the monotonous desert, more 
particularly, the worship of single gods 
glided away almost imperceptibly into the 
worship of one God. If I were to add, as 
a distinguishing mark, that the Semitic re- 
ligions excluded the feminine gender in 
their names of the Deity, or that all 
their female deities were only representa- 
tives of the active energies of older and 
sexless gods, this would be true of some 
only, not of all; and it would require nearly 
as many limitations as the statement of M. 
Renan, that the Semitic religions were in- 
stinctively monotheistic. 

We find lastly the ancient worship of the 
Aryan race, carried to all the corners of 
the earth by its adventurous sons, and 
easily recognized, whether in the valleys of 
India or in the forests of Germany, by the 
common names of the Deity, all originally 
expressive of natural powers. Their wor- 
ship is not, as has been so often said, a 
worship of nature. But if it had to be 
characterized by one word, I should ven- 
ture to call it a worship of God in Nature, 
of God as appearing behind the gorgeous 
veil of Nature, rather than as hidden be- 
hind the veil of the sanctuary of the human 
heart. The gods of the Aryan pantheon 
assume an individuality so strongly marked 
and permanent, that with the Aryans, a 
transition to monotheism required a power- 
ful struggle, and seldom soak effect without 
iconoclastic revolutions or philosophical 
despair. 

These three classes of religion are not to 
be mistaken, as little as the three classes of 
language, the Turanian, the Semitic, and 
the Aryan. They mark three events in the 
most ancient history of the world, events 
which have determined the whole fate of 
the human race, and of which we ourselves 
still feel the consequences in our language, 
in our thoughts, and in our religion. 

But the chaos which these three heroes 
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in language, thought, and religion, the 
Turanian the Semitic, and the Aryan, left 
behind, was not altogether a chaos. The 
stream of language from which these three 
channels had separated, rolled on; the 
sacred fire of religion from which these 
three altars had been lighted was not ex- 
tinguished, though hidden in smoke and 
ashes. There was language and there was 
religion everywhere in the world, but it was 
natural, wild-growing language and reli- 
gion ; it had no history, it left no history, and 
it is therefore incapable of that peculiar 
scientific treatment which has been found 
applicable to a study of the languages and 
the religions of the Chinese, the Semitic, 
and the Aryan nations. 

People wonder why the students of lan- 
guage have not succeeded in establishing 
more than three families of speech —or 
rather two, for the Turanian can hardly be 
called a family, in the strict sense of that 
word, until it has been fully proved that 
Chinese forms the centre of the two Tura- 
nian branches, the North Turanian on one 
side, and the South Turanian on the other; 
that Chinese * forms, in fact, the earliest 
settlement of that ansettled mass of speech, 
which, at a later stage, became more fixed 
and traditional; in the north, in Tungusic, 
Mongolic, Tataric, and Finnic, and in the 
south, in Taic, Malaic, Bhotiya, and Tamu- 
lic. Now the reason why scholars have dis- 
covered no more than these two or three 
great families of speech is very simple. 
There were no more, and we cannot make 
more. Families of languages are very 
peculiar formations; they are, and they 
must be, the exception, not the rule, in the 
growth of language. There was always the 
possibility, but there never was, as far as I 
can judge, any necessity of human speech 
leaving its primitive stage of wild growth and 
wild decay. Ifit had not been for what I con- 
sider a purely spontaneous act on the part 
of the ancestors of the Semitic, Aryan, and 
Turanian races, all languages might for 
ever have remained ephemeral, answering 
the purposes of every generation that comes 
and goes, struggling on, now gaining, now 
losing, sometimes acquiring a certain per- 
manence, but. after a season breaking up 
again, and carried away like blocks of ice 
by the waters that rise underneath the sur- 
face. Oar very idea of langaage would then 
have been something totally different from 
what it is now. For what are we doing? 
We first form our idea of what language 
ought to be from those exceptional lan- 
guages which were arrested in their natural 


* Lecture on the Stratification of Language, p. 4. 
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growth by social, religious, political, or at 
all events by extraneous influences, and we 
then turn round and wonder why all lan- 
guages are not like these two or three ex- 
ceptional channels of speech. We might 
as well wonder why all animals are not 
domesticated, or why, besides the garden 
anemone, there should be endless varieties 
of the same flower growing wild on the 
meadow and in the woods. 

In the ‘Turanian class, in which the origi- 
nal concentration was never so powerlul 
as in the Aryan and Semitic families, we 
can still catch a glimpse of the natural 
growth of language, though confined with- 
in certain limits. ‘The different settlements 
of this great floating mass of homogeneous 
speech do not show such definite marks of 
relationship as Hebrew and Arabic, Greek 
and Sanskrit, but only such sporadic coin- 
cidences and general structural similarities 
as can be explained by the admission of a 
primitive concentration, followed by a new 
period of independent growth. It would 
be wilful blindness not to recognize the 
definite and characteristic features which 
pervade the North Turanian languages: it 
would be impossible to explain the coin- 
cidence between Hungarian, Lapponian, 
Esthonian, and Finnish, except on the sup- 
position that there was a very early concen- 
tration of speech whence these dialects 
branched off. We see less clearly in the 
South Turanian group, though I confess 
my surprise even here has always been, not 
that there should be so few, but that there 
should be even these few relics, attesting 
the former community of these divergent 
streams of language. The point in which 
the South Turanian and North Turanian 
languages meet goes back as far as Chi- 
nese; for that Chinese is at the root of 
Mandshu and Mongolian as well as of Siam- 
ese and Tibetan becomes daily more appar- 
ent through the researches of Mr. Edkins. 
There is no hurry for pronouncing defi- 
nitely on these questions: only we must 
not allow the progress of free enquiry to be 
barred by dogmatic scepticism; we must 
not look for evidence which from the nature 
of the case we cannot and ought not to 
find; and, before all things, we must not 
allow ourselves to be persuaded that for 
the discovery: of truth blinkers are more 
useful than spectacles. 

If we turn away from the Asiatic conti- 
nent, the original home of the Aryan, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian languages, we 
find that in Africa, too, a comparative 
study of dialects has clearly proved a con- 
centration of African language, the results 
of which may be seen in the uniform Bantu 
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dialects, spoken from the equator to the 
Keiskamma.* North of this body of Bantu 
or Kafir speech, we have an independent 
settlement of Semitic language in the Ber- 
ber and the Galla dialects; south of it we 
have only the Hottentot and Bushman 
tongues, the latter hardly analyzed as yet, 
the former supposed to be related to lan- 
guages spoken in Northern Africa from 
which it became separated by the intrusion 
of the Kafir tribes. Some scholars have 
indeed imagined a relationship between the 
language of the Hottentots, the Nubian dia- 
lects, and the ancient Egyptian, a language 
which, whatever its real relationship may 
be, marks at all events another primeval 
settlement of speech and religion, outside 
the Asiatic continent. But while the spok- 
en languages of the African continent ena- 
ble us to see the general articulation of the 
primitive population of Africa — for there 
is a continuity in language which nothing 
can destroy—we know, and can know, 
but little of the growth and decay of Afri- 
can religion. In many places Mohamme- 
danism and Christianity have swept away 
every recollection of the ancient gods: and 
even when attempts have been made by 
missionaries or travellers to describe the 
religious status of Zulus or Hottentots, 
they could only see the most recent forms 
of African faith, and those were changed 
almost invariably into grotesque carica- 
tures. Of ancient African religion we have 
but one record, viz. in the monuments of 
Egypt; but here, in spite of the abundance 
of materials, in spite of the ruins of tem- 
ples, and numberless statues and _half-deci- 
phered papyri, I must confess that we have 
not yet come very near to the beatings of 
the heart which once gave life to all this 
strange and mysterious grandeur.t 

What applies to Africa applies to Amer- 
ica. In the North we have the languages 
as witnesses of ancient migrations, but of 
ancient religion we have, again, hardly 
anything. In the South we know of two 
linguistic and political centres; and there, 
in Mexico and Peru, we meet with curious, 
though not always trustworthy, traditions 
of an ancient and well-established system 
of religious faith and worship. 

The Science of Religion has this advan- 
tage over the Science of Language, if ad- 
vantage it may be called, that in several 
cases where the latter has materials sufli- 
cient to raise problems of the highest im- 


* Bleek, Comparative Grammar of the South Afri- 
can Languages, p. 2. 

t De Vogue, Journal Asiatique, 1837, p 136. De 
Rouge, “ Sur la ae des anciens Egyptiens,” in 
Annales de Philosophie chretienne, Nov. 1868. 
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portance, but not sufficient for their satis- 
factory solution, the former has no mate- 
rials at all. The ancient temples are 
destroyed, the names of the ancient deities 
are clean forgotten in many parts of the 
world where dialects, however changed, 
still keep up the tradition of the most dis- 
tant ages. But even if it were otherwise, 
the students of religion would, I think, do 
well to follow the example of the students 
of language, and to serve their first appren- 
ticeship in a comparative study of the 
Aryan and Semitic religions. If it can 
only be proved that the religions of the 
Aryan nations are united by the same 
bonds of a real relationship which have 
enabled us to treat their languages as 
so many varieties of the same type; and 
so also of the Semitic; the field thus 
opened is vast enough, and its careful 
clearing and cultivation will occupy several 
generations of scholars. And this original 
relationship, I believe, can be proved. 
Names of the principal deities, words also 
expressive of the most essential elements 
of religion, such as prayer, sacrifice, altar, 
spirit, law, and faith, have been preserved 
among the Aryan and among the Semitic 
nations, and these relics admit of one ex- 
planation only. After that, a comparative 
study of the Turanian religions may be 
approached with better hope of success; 
for that there was not only a primitive 
Aryan and a primitive Semitic religion, but 
likewise a primitive Turanian religion, 
before each of these primeval races was 
broken up and became separated in lan- 
guage, worship, and national sentiment, 
admits, I believe, of little doubt. 

Let us begin with our own ancestors, the 
Aryans. Ina lecture which I delivered in 
this place some years ago, I drew a sketch 
of what the life of the Aryans must have 
been before their first separation, that is, 
before the time when Sanskrit was spoken 
in India, or Greek in Asia Minor and Eu- 
rope. The outline of that sketch and the 
colours with which it was filled were sim- 

ly taken from language. We argued that 
it would be possible, if we took all the 
words which exist in the same form in 
French, Italian, and Spanish, to show what 
words, and therefore what things, must 
have been known to the people who did 
not as yet speak French, Italian, and Span- 
ish, but who spoke that language which 
 seenaonge these Romance dialects. We 
appen to know that language: it was 
Latin; but if we did not know a word of 
Latin or a single chapter of Roman history, 
we should still be «ble, by using the evi- 


dence of the words which are common to| 22 
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all the Romance languages, to draw some 
kind of picture of what the principal 
thoughts and occupations of those people 
must have been who lived in Italy a thou- 
sand years at least before the time of Charle- 
magne. We could easily prove that those 
people must have had kings and laws, 
temples and palaces, ships and carriages, 
high roads and bridges, and nearly all 
the ingredients of a highly civilized life. 
We could prove this, as 1 said, by simply 
taking the names of all these things as they 
occur in French, Spanish, and Italian, and 
by showing that as Spanish,did not borrow 
them from French, or Italian from Spanish, 
they must have existed in that previous 
stratum of language from which these three 
modern Romance dialects took their origin. 

Exactly the same kind of argument en- 
abled us to put together a kind of mosai¢ 
picture of the earliest civilization of the 
Aryan people before the time of their sep- 
aration. As we find in Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit, also in Slavonic, Celtic, and Teu- 
tonic, the same word for ‘* house,” we are 
fully justified in concluding that before any 
of these languages had assumed a separate 
existence, a thousand years at least before 
Agememnon and before Manu, the ancestors 
of the Aryan race were no longer dwellers 
in tents, but builders of permanent houses. * 
As we find the name for town the same m 
Sanskrit and Greek, ¢ we can conclude with 
equal certainty that towns were known to 
the Aryans before Greek and before San- 
skrit was spoken. As we find the name for 
king the same in Sanskrit, Latin, Teutonic, 
and Celtic, { we know again that kingly 
government was established and recognized 
by the Aryans at the same prehistoric pe- 
riod. I must not allow myself to be tempted 
to draw the whole of that picture of primeval 
civilization over ont I only wish to 
call back to your recollection the fact that 
in exploring together the ancient archives 
of language, we found that the highest god 
had received the same name in the ancient 
mythology of India, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany, and had retained that name 
whether worshipped on the Himalayan 
mountains, or among the oaks of Dodona, 
on the Capitol, or in the forests of Germany. 
1 pointed out that his name was Dyaus in 
Sanskrit, Zeus in Greek, Jovis in Latin, Tix 


* Sk. dama, d6u0¢, domus, Goth. timrjan, ‘“ to 

build,” Sl. dom. 
Sk. vesa, 9/K0¢, vicus, Goth. veih-s. 

+ Sk. pur, puri, or puri; Gr. woAc; Sk. vastn, 
“house”; Gr. GOTU. 
+ Sk. Rag, ragan, rex; Goth. reiks; Ir. riogh. 
§ See Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 
seq. 
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in German; but I hardly dwelt with suffi- 
cient strength on the startling nature of this 
discovery. These names are not mere 
names: they are historical facts, ay, facts 
more immediate, more trustworthy, than 
many facts of medieval history. These 
words are not mere words, but they bring 
before us, with all the vividness of an event 
which we witnessed ourselves but yesterday, 
the ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thou- 
sands of years it may be before Homer and 
the Veda, worshipping an unseen Being, 
under the selfsame name, the best, the most 
exalted name, they could find in their vo- 
cabulary —under the name of Light and 
Sky. And let us not turn away, and say 
that this was after all but nature-worship 
and idolatry. No, it was not meant for 
that, though it may have been degraded 
into that in later times; Dyaus did not 
mean the blue sky, nor was it simply the 
sky personified: it was meant for something 
else. We have in the Veda the invocation 
Dyaus pitar, the Greek Zed marep, the Latin 
Jupiter ; and that means in all the three 
languages what it meant before these three 
languages were torn asunder —it means 
Heaven-Father! These two words are not 
mere words; they are to my mind the old- 


est poem, the oldest prayer of mankind, or 
at least of that pure branch of it to which we 


belong — and I am as firmly convinced that 
this prayer was uttered, that this name was 
given to the unknown God before Sanskrit 
was Sanskrit and Greek was Greek, as, when 
I see the Lord’s Prayer in the languages of 
Polynesia and Melanesia, I feel certain that 
it was first uttered in the language of Jeru- 
salem. We little thought when we heard 
for the first time the name of Jupiter, de- 
graded it may be by Homer or Ovid into a 
scolding husband or a faithless lover, what 
sacred records lay enshrined in this unholy 
name. We shall have to learn the same 
lesson again and again in the Science of 
Religion, viz. that the place whereon we 
stand is holy ground. Thousands of years 
have passed since the Aryan nations sepa- 
rated to travel to the North and the South, 
the West and the East: they have each 
formed their languages, they have each 
founded empires and philosophies, they 
have each built temples and razed them to 
the ground; they have all grown older, and 
it may be wiser and better; but when they 
search for a name for what is most exalted 
and yet most dear to every one of us, when 
they wish to express both awe and love, the 
infinite and the finite, they can but do what 
their old fathers did when gazing up to the 
eternal sky, and feeling the presence of a 
Being as far as far and as near as near can 
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be: they can but combine the selfsame 
words, and utter once more the primeval 
Aryan prayer, Heaven-Father, in that form 
which will endure for ever, ‘‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven.” . 

Let us now turn to the early religion of 
the Semitic nations. The Semitic lan- 
guages, it is well known, are even more 
closely connected together than the Aryan 
languages, so much that a comparative 
grammar of the Semitic languages seems to 
have but few of the attractions possessed by 
a comparative study of Sansxrit, Greek, 
and Latin. Semitic scholars complain that 
there is no work worth doing in comparing 
the grammars of Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic, for they have only to be 
placed side by side* in order to show their 
close relationship. I do not think this is 

uite the case, and I still hope that M. 

enan will carry out his original design, 
and, by including not only the literary 
branches of the Semitic family, but also the 
ancient dialects of Phenicia, Arabia, Baby- 
lon, and Nineveh, produce a comparative 
grammar of the Semitic languages that may 
hold its place by the side of Bopp’s great 
work on the ‘‘ Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages.” 

But what is still more surprising to me is 
that no Semitic scholar should have followed 
the example of the Aryan scholars, and col- 
lected from the different Semitic’ dialects 
those common words which must have ex- 
isted before. Hebrew was Hebrew, before 
Syriac was Syriac, and before Arabic was 
Arabic, and from which some kind of idea 
might be formed as to what were the prin- 
cipal thoughts and occupations of the Se- 
mitic race in its earliest undivided state. 
The materials seem much larger and much 
more easily accessible. | The principal de- 
grees of relationship, for instance, have 
common names among the Semitic as among 
the Aryan nations, and if it was important 
to show that the Aryans had named and 
recognized not only the natural members of 
a family, such as father and mother, son and 
daughter, brother and sister, but also the 
more distant members, the father and 
mother in law, the son and daughter in law, 
the brother and sister in law, would it not 
be of equal interest to show that the Semitic 
nations had reached the same degree of 
civilization long before the time of the laws 
of Moses ? 

Confining ourselves to the more immedi- 
ate object of our researches, we see without 
difficulty that the Semitic languages, like 

* See Bunsen’s Christianity and Mankind, vol. 


iii. p. 246 seq. 
t Abid. iii, 246, iv. 345. 
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the Aryan languages, possess a number of 
names of the Deity in common, which must 
have existed before the Southern or Arabic, 
the Northern or Aramaic, the Middle or 
Hebraic branches became permanently sep- 
arated, and which, therefore, allow us an 
insight into the religious conceptions of the 
once united Semitic race long before Jeho- 
vah was worshipped by Abraham, or Baal 
was invoked in Phenicia, or El in Babylon. 

It is true, as I pointed out before, that 
the meaning of many of these names is 
more general than the original meaning of 
the names of the Aryan gods. Many of 
them signify Powerful, Venerable, Exalted, 
King, Lord, and they might seem, there- 
fore, like honorific titles, to have been 
given independently by the different 
branches of the Semitic family to the gods 
whom they worshipped each in their own 
sanctuaries. But if we consider how many 
words there were in the Semitic languages 
to express greatness, strength, or lordship, 
the fact that the same appellatives occur as 
the proper names of the deity in Syria, in 
Carthage, in Babylon, and in Palestine, 
admits of one historical explanation only. 
There must have been a time for the Se- 
mitic as well as for the Aryan races, when 
they fixed the names of their deities, and 
that time must have preceded the formation 
of their separate languages and separate 
religions. 

One of the oldest names of the deity 
among the ancestors of the Semitic nations 
was Hi. It meant Strong. It occurs in the 
Babylonian inscriptions as Ila, God, * and 
in the very name of Bab-il, the gate or 
temple of Il. In Hebrew it occurs both in 
its general sense of strong or hero, and 
as a name of God; and we find it applied, 
not to the true God only, but also to the 
gods of the Gentiles or to false gods. We 
have it in Beth-el, the house of God, and 
in many other names. If used with the ar- 
ticle as ha-El, the Strong One. or the God, 
it always is meant in the Old Testament for 
Jehovah, the true God. 

The same El was worshipped at Byblus 
by the Phenicians, and he was called there 


the son of Heaven and Earth.t His father | 


was the son of Hliun, the most high God, 
who had been killed by wild animals. | 
The son of Eliun, who succeeded him, was | 
dethroned, and at last slain by his own 
son £l, whom Philo identifies with the | 
Greek Kronos, and represents as the pre-| 
siding deity of the planet Saturn. In the. 


* Schrader, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- | 
landischen Gesellschaft, vol xxiii. p. 350. } 
t Bunsen, Egypt, iv. 187. Fragmenta Hist. | 
Grec., vol. iii. p. 567. | 
1 Fragmenta Hist. Grec., iii. pp. 667-571. That | 
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Himyaritic inscriptions, too, the name of 
El has been discovered.* 

With the name of El, Philo connected 
the name of Elohim, the plural of Eloah. 
In the battle between E/ and his father, the 
allies of Hl, be says, were called Lloeim, 
as those who were with Kronos were called 
Kronioi.t This is, no doubt, a very tempt- 
|ing etymology of Eloah; but as the best 
' Semitic scholars, and particularly Professor 
' Fleischer, have declared against it, we 
shall have. however reluctantly, to surren- 
der it. Eloah is the same word as the 
Arabic ilah, God. 

In the singular, Eloah is used in the 
Bible synonymously with EJ; in the plural 
it may mean gods in general, or false gods, 
but it becomes in the Old Testament the 
recognized name of the true God, plural in 
form, but singular in meaning. In Arabic, 
ilah, without the article, means a God in 
general : with the article, Al-Ilah, or Allah, 
becomes the name of the God of Moham- 
med, as it was the name of the God of 
Abraham and of Moses. 

The origin of Eloah or Ilah has been 
frequently discussed by European as well 
as ‘by native scholars. The Kamus says 
that there were twenty, Mohammad El Fasi 
that there were thirty, opinions about it. 
Professor Fleischer,t whose judgment in 
such matters we may trust implicitly, traces 
El, the strong one, back to a root al (with 
middle vav, aval), to be thick and dense, 
to be fleshy and strong. But he takes 
Eloah or Ilah for an abstract noun, in the 
sense of fear, derived from a totally differ- 
ent root, viz. alah, to be agitated, con- 
founded, perplexed. From meaning fear, 
Eloah came to mean the object of fear or 
reverence, and thus became a name of God. 
In the same way we find pachad, which 
means fear, used in the sense of God; Gen. 
xxxi. 42 — ‘‘ Except the God of my father, 
the God of Abraham, and the fear of Isaac 
had been with me.” And again, v. 53 — 
** And Jacob sware by the fear of his father 





El is the poosites deity of the planet Saturn ac- 
cording to the Chaldzans is also confirmed by 
Diodorus Siculus, ii. 30-3. 

| * Osiander, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, x. 61. 

t Frag. Hist. Grec., iii. 568,18. of d ciupayos 
*HAov tov Kpovov ’Edoeiu érexAn@noav, wo dv 
Kpovioe ovtot noav of Aeyouevor éxi Kpovov, 

¢ See a note by Professor Fleischer in Delitzsch, 
Commentar uber die Genesis, 3rd ed., 1860, p. 64; 
also Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. x. p. 60; and Sitzungsberichte der 
konigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft- 
en, Philosoph. Hist. Classe, vol. xviii. (1866), Pp. 
290-292. Dr. W. Wright adopts Prof. Fleischer’s 
derivation; likewise Prof. Kuenen in his work, De 
Godsdienst van Israel, p. 45. 
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Isaac.” In Aramaic, dachla, fear, is the 
recognized name for God or for an idol. 
The same ancient name appears also in 
its feminine form as Allat.* Her famous 
temple at Taif, in Arabia, was second only 
in importance to the sanctuary of Mekkah, 
and was destroyed at the command of Mo- 
hammed. The worship of Allat, however, 
was not confined to this one place; and 
there can be no doubt that the Arabian 
goddess Alilat, mentioned by Herodotus, ¢ 
is the same as the Allat of the Koran. 
Another famous name of the deity, traces 
of which can be found among most of the 
Semitic nations, is Baal, or Bel. The As- 
syrians and Babylonians, ¢ the Phenicians § 
and Carthaginians, the Moabites and Philis- 
tines, and, we must add, the Jews also, all 
knew of Bel or Baal as a great, or even 
as the supreme God. Baal can hardly be 
considered as a strange and foreign god 
in the eyes of the Jewish people, who, in 
spite of the protests of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, worshipped him so constantly in the 
groves of Jerusalem. He was felt by them 
almost as a home deity, or, at all events, 
as a Semitic deity, and among the gods 
whom the fathers served on the other side 
of the flood, Bel held most likely a very 
Though originally one, || 


i pean place. 
aal became divided into many divine per- 
sonalities through the influence of local 
worship. We hear of a Baal-tsur, Baal- 
tsidon, Baal-tars, originally the Baal of 


Tyre, of Sidon, and Tarsus. On two can- 
delabra found on the island of Malta we 
read the Phenician dedication to ‘* Mel- 
karth, the Baal of Tyre.” At Shechem 
Baal was worshipped as Baal-barith,¢ sup- 
osed to mean the god of treaties; at 
tkron the Philistines worshipped him as 
Baal-zebub,** the lord of flies, while the 
Moabites, and the Jews too, knew him 
also by the name of Baal-peor.tt On Phe- 
nician coins Baal is called Baal Shamayim, 
the Baal of heaven, which is the Beelsamen 
of Philo, identified by him with the sun.tt 
**When the heat became oppressive, the 


* Osiander, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen-. 
landischen Gesellschaft, vii. p. 479-482. Allat, god- 
dess, is contracted from Al-[lahat. 

t Herod. iii. 8. *Qvoudgoua (or *ApdBior) Tov 

Atévucov ’Opardd, tiv dé Ovpavinv > AMAA. 
n Herod. i. 131, 188, this name is corrupted to 
*AjutTa. See Osiander, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, ii 432-3. 
+ Fragmenta Hist. Grec. ii. 498, 2. 
Ibid. iii. 568, 21. 
M. de Vogue, Journal, Asiatique, 1867, p. 135. 

q Judges viii. 33; ix. 4. 

** 2 Kings i. 2, 3, 16. 

tt Numbers xxv. 

tt Fragmenta Hist. Grec. ili. 565, 5. It is impos- 
mle to change #/0v into 720” because El or 
Kronos is mentioned afterwards. 
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ancient races of Phenicia,” he says, 
** lifted their hand heavenward to the sun. 
For him they considered the only God, the 
lord of heaven, calling him Beelsamén,* 
which with the Phenicians is lord of heaven, 
and with the Greeks Zeus.” We likewise 
hear of Baalim, or many Baals or gods. 
And in the same way as by the side of the 
male Jlah or Allah we found a female 
Allat, we also find by the side of the male 
Baal, a female deity Baali, the Baaltis of 
the Phenicians. It may be that the origi- 
nal conception of female deities differs 
among Semitic and Aryan nations, and that 
these feminine forms of Allah and Baal 
were at first intended only to express the 
energy or activity, or the collective powers 
of the deity, not a separate being, least of 
alla wife. This opinion f is certainly con- 
firmed when we see that in a Carthaginian 
inscription the goddess Tanit is called the 
face of Baal, and that in the inscription 
of Eshmunazar, the Sidonian Astarte is 
called the name of Baal. In course of 
time, however, this abstract idea was sup- 
planted by that of a female power, and 
even a wife, and as such we find Baaltis 
worshipped by Phenicians,t Babylonians, 
and Assyrians,§ for the name of Mylitta in 
Herodotus|| is, according to Dr. Oppert, a 
mere corruption of Baaltis. 

Another famous female goddess is 
Ashtoreth, 2 name which presupposes a 
masculine deity, Ashtar. Pees. of this 
god have been discovered in the Ishtar of 
the Babylonian inscriptions, and more re- 
cently in the Ashtar of the Moabite stone. 
In this case, however, the female deity be- 
came predominant, and was worshipped, 
not only by Carthaginians, Phenicians, and 
Philistines, but likewise by the Jews J when 
they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and 
Ashtaroth.** The Syrians called her As- 
tarte, and by that ominous name she became 
known to Greeks and Romans. When 
Jeremiah speaks of the Queen of Heaven,tt 
this can only be meant for Astarte, or 
Baaltis. Even in southern Arabia there 
are traces of the worship of this ancient god- 
dess. For in Sana, the ancient capital of 
the Himyaritic kingdom, there was a mag- 
nificent palace and temple dedicated to 


*Is this the same as Barsamus, mentioned by 
Moses of Chorene (Hist. Arm. i 18) as a deitied hero 
worship by the Syrians? Or is Barsamus the 
Son of Heaven? See Rawlinson, Ancient Monar- 
chies,i p. 116. 

t De Vogue, 1. c. p. 138. 

+t Fragmenta Hist. Grec. tii, 569, 25. 

§ Ibid. iv. 283, 9. 
|| Herod. i 131, 199, 
@ 1 Kings xi. 5. 
** Judges iii. 12, 





tt Jer, vii. 18, 
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Venus (Bait Ghumdan), and the name of 
Athtar has been read in the Himyaritic in- 
scriptions: nay, it is preceded in one place 
by the verb in the masculine gender. * 
Another word, meaning originally king, 
which must have been fixed upon as a name 
of the Deity in prehistoric times, is the 
Hebrew Melech. We find it in Moloch, 
who was worshipped, not only at Carthage, 
in the Islands of Crete and Rhodes, bnt 
likewise in the valley of Hinnom. We find 
the same word in Milcom, the god of the 
Ammonites, who had a sanctuary in Mount 
Olivet; and the gods Adrammelech and 
Anammelech, to whom the Sepharvites 
burnt their children in the fire, seem again 
but local varieties of the same Semitic idol. 
Adonai, which in Hebrew means my lord, 
and in the Old Testament is used exclu- 
sively of Jehovah, appears in Phenicia as 
the name of the Supreme Deity. and after 
undergoing manifold mythological trans- 
formations, the same name has become fa- 
miliar to us through the Greek tales about 
the beautiful youth Adonis, loved by Aphro- 
dite, and killed by the wild boar of Ares. 
ELlyon, which in Hebrew means the High- 
est, is used in the Old Testament as a 
predicate of God. It occurs also by itself 
as a name of Jehovah. Melchizedek is 


called emphatically the priest of El elyon, 
the priest of the most high God. 
But this name again is not restricted to 


Hebrew. It occurs in the Phenician cos- 
mogony as Hliun, the highest God, the 
Father of Heaven, who was the father of 
El. Dr. Oppert has identified this Eliun 
with the Zi/inus mentioned by Damascius. 

Another word used in the Bible, some- 
times in combination with El, and more 
frequently alone, as a name of the supreme 
deity, is Shaddai, the Powerful. It comes 
from a kindred root to that which has 
yielded the substantive Shed, meaning de- 
mon in the language of the Talmud, and 
the plur. Shedim, a name for false gods or 
idols in the Old Testament. This name 
oceurs as Set or Sed in the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.t It is there the name of a god 
introduced by the shepherds, and one of 
his surnames is given as Baal. The same 
deity Shaddai, the Powerful, has, by a 
clever conjecture, been discovered as one 
of the deities worshipped by the ancient 
Phenicians.§ 


* Osiander, 1. c. p. 472. Gildemeister, Zeitschrift 
der D.M.G. xxiv. pp. 180, 181; Lenormant, Comptes- 
rendus des seances de lt’ Acad. des inscriptions et 
beiles-lettres de Vannee 1867; Levy, Zeitschrift der 
D.M G. xxiv. p. 189. 

t 2 Kings xvii. 31. + De Vogue, 1. c. p. 160 

§ Bunsen, Egypt, iv. 221. De Vogue, Melanges 
@’ Archeologie, p. 77. 
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While these names of the Deity and some 
others are shared in common by all, or by 
the most important members of the Semitic 
family, and must therefore have existed 
previous to the first Semitic separation, 
there are others peculiar to each branch. 

Thus the name of Jehovah, or Jahveh,* 
as it seems originally to have been pro- 
nounced, seems to me to be a divine name 
peculiar to the Jews. It is istrue that in a 
well-known passage of Lydus, IAOf is 
said to have been the name of God among 
the Chaldeans. But granting that 1AO was 
the same word as Jahveh or Jehovah or 
Jah (as in Hallelu-jah), may not Lydus by 
the Chaldeans have simply meant the Jews ? 
If, as Sir Henry Rawlinson maintains, the 
name of Jehovah occurred in the Babylo- 
nian inscriptions, the case would be dif- 
ferent; we should then have to admit that 
this name, too, was fixed vefore the Se- 
mitic family was broken up; but until this 
is fully proved, we shall be justified in 
claiming Jehovah as a name of the Deity 
peculiar to Hebrew, or, at all events, as 
tixed by the Hebrew prophets in the sense 
of the one true God, opposed to all other 
gods of the Semitic race. $ 

But whether we include or exclude the 
name of Jehovah, we have, I think, suffi- 
cient witnesses to establish what we wished 
to establish, viz., that there was a period 
during which the ancestors of the Semitic 
family had not yet been divided, whether 
in language or in religion. That period 
transcends the recollection of every one of 
the Semitic races in the same way as neither 
Hindus, Greeks, nor Romans have any rec- 
ollection of the time when they spoke a com- 
mon language, and worshipped their Father 
in heaven by a name that was as yet neither 
Sanskrit, nor Greek, nor Latin. But I do 
not hesitate to call this prehistoric period 
historical in the best sense of the word. It 
was a real period, because, unless it was 
real, all the realities of the Semitic lan- 


* Theodoret. Quest. rv. ad Exodum (420 A.p.): 
kadovar dé ato Sapapertat LABE, *lovdacor de TAQ. 
Diod. Sic. i. 94 (59 B.C.): wapa de Toi¢ *Tovdatou 
Muvojy tov "lad éxixadoipevov cdr, K.T.A. 

t Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 38, 14: Oi XaAdaior rov 


edv IAQ Aéyovor, dvte Tod GX voytov* TH Porvi- 
kuwv yAwoon kai SABAQO de roAdayod Aéyerat, 
oiov 6 bmep Tove EXTE TOAOUE, TovTéTLY 6 Onjt- 
ovpyo¢. Bunsen, Egypt, iv. 198; Renan, Sanchoni- 
anne, p. 44, note. And see Diodorus Siculus, i. 94, 


t Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 461. Sir H. Rawlin- 
son has kindly informed me that he doubts whether 
Yahu, which occurs in the sense of God in the 
Assyrian inscription, belonged properly to the 
Assyrian language. He thinks that it may have 
been borrowed trom Syria, and adopted with the 
language, as were so many other foreign terms. 
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guages and the Semitic religions, such as 
we find them after their separation, would 
be unintelligible. Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic point to a common source as much 
as Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; and unless 
we can bring ourselves to doubt that the 
Hindus, the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Teutons derived the worship of their prin- 
cipal deity from their common Aryan sanc- 
tuary, we shall not be able to deny that 
there was likewise a primitive religion of the 
whole Semitic race, and that Z/, the Strong 
One in Heaven, was invoked by the ances- 
tors of all the Semitic races, before there 
were Babylonians in Babylon, Phenicians 
in Sidon and Tyrus, before there were 
Jews in Mesopotamia or Jerusalem. The 
evidence of the Semitic is the same as that 
of the Aryan languages: the conclusion 
cannot be different. 

We now come to the third nucleus of lan- 
guage, and as I hope to show, of religion 
also—to that which forms the foundation 
of the Turanian world. The subject is ex- 
tremely difficult, and I confess I doubt 
whether I shall succeed in engaging your 
sympathy in favour of the religious opinions 
of people so strange, so far removed from 
us, as the Chinese, the Mongolians, the 
Samoyedes, the Finns, and Lapps. We 
naturally take an interest in the ancient his- 
tory of the Aryan and Semitic nations, for 
after all, we are ourselves Aryan in lan- 
guage, and Semitic, at ieast to a certain ex- 
tent, in religion. But what have we in 
common with the Turanians, with Chinese 
and Samoyedes? Very little, it may seem ; 
and yet it is not very little, for it is our 
common humanity. It is not the yellow 
skin and the high cheekbones that make the 
man. Nay, if we look but steadily into 
those black Chinese eyes, we shall find that 
there, too, there is a soul that responds to 
a soul, and that the God whom they mean 
is the same God whom we mean, however 
helpless their utterance, however imperfect 
their worship. 

If we take the religion of China as the 
earliest representative of Turanian worship, 
the question.is, whether we can find any 
names of the Deity in Chinese which appear 
again in the religions and mythologies of 
other Turanian tribes, such as the Mand- 
shus, the Mongolians, the Tatars, or Finns. 
I confess that, considering the changing and 
shifting character of the Turaman lan- 
guages, considering also the long interval 
of time that must have passed between the 
first linguistic and religious settlement in 
China, and the later gradual and imperfect 
consolidation of the other Turanian races, 
I was not very sanguine in my expectation 
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that any such names as Dyaus pitar among 
the Aryans, or Zl and Baal among the 
Shemites, could have survived in the reli- 
gious traditions of the vast Turanian world. 
However, there is no reason why we should 
not look for such names in Chinese, Mon- 
golian, and Turkish; still less, why we 
should pass them by with indifference or in- 
credulity because, from the very nature of 
the case, their coincidence is not so striking 
and convincing as that of the Semitic and 
Aryan names of the Deity. There are in 
researches of this kind different degrees of 
certainty, and I am the very last person to 
slur them over, and to represent all our re- 
sults as equally certain. But if we want to 
arrive at terra firma, we must not mind a 
plunge now and then; and if we wish to 
mount a ladder, we must not be afraid of 
taking the first step. The coincidences be- 
tween the religious phraseology of Chinese 
and other Turanian languages are certainly 
not like the coincidences between Greek and 
Sanskrit, or between Hebrew and Pheni- 
cian; but they are such that they ought not 
to be neglected by the pioneers of a new 
science. 

You remember that the popular worship 
of ancient China was a worship of single 
spirits, of powers, or we might almost say, 
of names ; the names of the most prominent 
powers of nature which are supposed to ex- 
ercise an influence for good or evil on the 
life of man. We find a belief in spirits of 
the sky, the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
earth, the mountains, the rivers; to say 
nothing as yet of the spirits of the departed. 
In China, where there always has been a 
strong tendency towards order and regular- 
ity, some kind of system has been superin- 
duced by the recognition of two powers, one 
active, the other passive, one male, the other 
female, which comprehend everything, and 
which, in the mind of the more enlightened, 
tower high above the great crowd of minor 
spirits. These two oe are within and 
beneath and behind everything that is 
double in nature, and they have frequently 
been identified with heaven and earth. We 
can clearly see, however, that the spirit of 
heaven occupied from the beginning a much 
higher position than the spirit of the earth. 
It is in the historical books only, in the Shu 
King, * that we are told that heaven and 
earth together are the father and mother of 
all things. In the ancient poetry Heaven 


*In the Shu-king (3, 11 )Tien is called Shang- 
tien, or High Heaven, which is synonymous with 
Shang-te, High Spirit, another very common name 
of the supreme deity. The Confucians never made 
any image of Shang-te, but the Taosse represented 
their (Yah-hwang) Shang-te under the human form. 
— Medhurst, Inquiry, p. 46. . 


























alone is both father and mother.* This 
spirit of heaven is known in Chinese by the 
name of Zien, and wherever in other reli- 
gions we should expect the name of the su- 
preme deity, whether Jupiter or Allah, we 
find in Chinese the name of Tien or sky. 
This Zien, according to the Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Kanghee, means the Great One, 
he that dwells on high and regulates all be- 
low. We see in fact that Zien, originally 
the name of the sky, has passed in Chinese 
through nearly all the phases, from the low- 
est to the highest, through which the Aryan 
name for sky, dyaus, passed in the poetry, 
the religion, mythology, and philosophy of 
India and Greece. The sign of tien in 
Chinese is compounded of two signs: ta, 
which means great, and yih, which means 
one. The sky, therefore, was conceived as 
the One, the Peerless, and as the Great, 
the High, the Exalted. I remember read- 
ing in a Chinese book, ‘* As there is but 
one sky, how can there be many gods?” 
In fact their belief in Tien, the spirit of 
heaven, moulded the whole of the religious 
phraseology of the Chinese. ‘‘ The glori- 
ous heaven,” we read, ‘‘is called bright, 
it accompanies you wherever you go; the 
glorious heaven is called luminous, it goes 
wherever you roam.” Tien is called the an- 
cestor of all things; the highest that is 
above. He is called the great framer, who 
makes things as a potter frames an earthen 
vessel. The Chinese also speak of the de- 
crees and the will of Heaven, of the steps 
of Heaven or Providence. The sages who 
teach the people are sent by heaven, and 
Confucius himself is said to have been used 
by heaven as the ‘‘alarum” of the world. 
The same Confucius, when on the brink of 
despondency, because no one would believe 
in him, knows of one comfort only; that 
comfort is: ‘*‘ Heaven knows me.” It is 
clear from many passages that with Con- 
fucius Tien or the Spirit of Heaven was 
the supreme deity, and that he looked upon 
the other gods of the people, the spirits 
of the air, the mountains and the rivers, 
the spirits also of the departed, very much 
with the same feeling with which Sokrates re- 
garded the mythological deities of Greece. 
Thus when asked on one occasion how the 
spirits should be served, he replied: ‘If 
we are not able to serve men, how can 
we serve the spirits?” And at another 
time he said in his short and significant 
manner: ‘Respect the Gods, and keep 
them at a distance.” f¢ 


* Chalmers, Origin of the Chinese, p. 14; Med- 
hurst, 1. c., p. 124; contrast between Shins and 


ery 
t Medhurst, Reply to Dr. Boone, p. 82. 
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We have now to see whether we can 
find any traces of this belief in a supreme 
spirit of heaven among the other branches 
of the Turanian class, the Mandshus, Mon- 
golians, Tatars, Finns, or Lapps. As there 
are many names for sky inthe Turanian di- 
alects, it would not be absolutely necessary 
that we should find the same name which 
we found in Chinese: yet, if traces of that 
name could be found among Mongolians 
and Tatars, our argument ‘would, no doubt, 
gain far greater strength. It is the same 
in all researches of comparative mythology. 
If we find the same conceptions, the same 
myths and legends, in India, Greece, Italy, 
and Germany, there is, no doubt, some 
presumption in favour of their common 
origin, but no more. But if we meet with 
gods and heroes, having the same name in 
the mythology of the Veda, and the my- 
thology of Greece and Rome and Germany, 
then we stand on firmer ground. We have 
then to deal with real facts that cannot be 
disputed, and all that remains is to explain 
them. In Turanian mythology, however, 
such facts are not easily brought together. 
With the exception of China, we know very 
little of the ancient history of the Turanian 
races, and what we know of their present 
state comes frequently from prejudiced ob- 
servers. Besides, their old heathendom is 
fast disappearing before the advance of 
Buddhism, Mobammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity. Yet if we take the accounts of the 
most trustworthy travellers in Central and 
Northern Asia, and more particularly the 
careful observations of Castrén, we cannot 
but recognize some most striking coinci- 
dences -in the scattered notices of the re- 
ligion of the Tungusic, Mongolic, Tataric, 
and Finnic tribes. Everywhere we find a 
worship of the spirits of nature, of the 
spirits of the departed, though, behind and 
above it there rises the belief in some 
higher power, known by different names, 
sometimes called the Father, the Old One, 
who is the Maker and Protector of the 
world, and who always resides in heaven. 
Chinese historians are the only writers who 
give us an account of the earlier — of 
some of these Turanian tribes, particularly 
of the Huns, whom they call Hiongnu, 
and of the Turks, whom they call Tukiu. 
They relate * that the Huns worshipped 
the sun, the moon, the spirits of the sky 
and the earth, and the spirits of the de- 
parted, and that their priests, the Shamans, 
possessed a power over the clouds, being able 
to bring down snow, hail, rain, and wind.t 





* Castren, Vorlesungen ueber Finnische Mytholo- 
gie, Pi 2. 
t Ibid. 1. c., p. 36. 
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Menander, a Byzantine historian, relates 
of the Turks that in his time they wor- 
shipped the fire, the water, and the earth, 
but that at the same time they believed in a 
God, the maker of the world, and offered 
to him sacrifices of camels, oxen, and sheep. 

Still later we get some information from 
medieval travellers, such as Plano Carpini 
and Marco Polo, who say that the Mongol 
tribes paid great reverence to the sun, the 
fire, and the water, but that they believed 
also in a great and powerful God, whom 
they called Natagai (Natigay) or Itoga. 

In modern times we have chiefly to de- 
pend on Castrén, who had eyes to see and 
ears to hear what few other travellers would 
have seen or heard, or understood. Speak- 
ing of the Tungusic tribes, he says, ‘‘ they 
worship the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
earth, fire, the spirits of forests, rivers, 
and certain sacred localities; they worship 
even images and fetishes, but with all this 
they retain a faith in a supreme being which 
they call Buga.”* ‘The Samoyedes,” he 
says, *‘ worship idols and various natural 
objects; but they always profess a belief 
in a higher divine power which they call 
Num.” 

This deity which is called Num is also 
called Juma by the Samoyedes, ¢ and is in 
fact the same deity which in the grand 
mythology of Finland is known under the 
name of Jumala. The mythology of Fin- 
land has been more carefully preserved than 
the mythologies of all the other Altaic 
races, and in their ancient epic poems 
which have been kept up by oral tradi- 
tion for centuries, and have been written 
down but very lately, we have magnificent 
descriptions of Jumala, the deity of the 
sky. Jumala meant originally the sky. It 
is derived, as Castrén has shown (p. 24), 
from Juma, thunder, and la, the place, 
meaning therefore, the place of thunder, 
or the sky. Itis used first of all for sky, 
secondly for god of the sky, and thirdly for 
gods in general. The very same word, 
only modified according to the phonetic 
rules of each language, occurs among the 
Lapps (p. 11), the Estho:ians, the Syr- 
janes, the Tcheremissians, and the Vot- 
yakes (p. 24). We can watch the growth 
and the changes of this heavenly deity as 
we catch a glimpse here and there of the 
religious thoughts of these Altaic tribes. 
An old Samoyede woman who was asked 
by Castrén (p. 16) whether she ever said 
her prayers, replied: ‘* Every morning I 
step out of my tent and bow before the sun, 
and say: ‘ When thou risest, I, too, rise 


* Is this the Russian “ bog,” god? 
t Castren, l. c., p. 13, 
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from my bed.’ And every evening I say: 
* When thou sinkest down, I too, sink down 
to rest.’ That was her prayer, perhaps the 
whole of her religious service;—a poor 
prayer it may seem to us, but not to her: 
for it made that old woman look twice at 
least every day away from earth and up to 
heaven; it implied that her life was bound 
up with a larger and higher life ; it encircled 
the daily routine of her earthly existence 
with something of a divine halo. She her- 
self was evidently proud of it, for she 
added, with a touch of self-righteousness : 
‘¢ There are wild people who never say their 
morning and evening prayers.” 

As in this case the deity of the sky is rep- 
resented, as it were, by the sun, we see 
Jumala, under different circumstances, con- 
ceived as the deity of the sea. When 
walking one evening with a Samoyede 
sailor along the coast of the Polar Sea, Cas- 
tren asked him: ‘‘ Tell me, where is 
Num?” (i.e. Jumala.) Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the old sailor pointed to 
the dark, distant sea, and said: ‘‘ He is 
there.” 

Again, in the epic poem Kalevala, when 
the hostess of Pohjola is in labour, she calls 
on Jumala, and says: ‘* Come now into the 
bath, Jumala, into the warmth, O lord of 
the air!” (p. 19). 

At another time Jumala is the god of the 
air, and is invoked in the following lines 


(p. 21): 


Harness now thyself, Jumala, 

Ruler of the air, thy horses! 

Bring them forth, thy rapid racers, 
Drive the sledge with glittering colours, 
Passing through our bones, our ankles, 
Through our flesh that shakes and trembles, 
Through our veins which seem all broken. 
Knit the flesh and bones together, 

Fasten vein to vein more firmly. 

Let our joints be filled with silver, 

Let our veins with gold be running! 


In all these cases the deity invoked is the 
same, it is the deity of the sky, Jumala; 
but so indefinite is his character, that we 
can hardly say whether he is the god of the 
sky, or the sun, or the sea, or the air, or 
whether he is a supreme deity reflected in 
all these aspects of nature. 

However, you will naturally ask, where 
is there any similarity between the name of 
that deity and the Chinese deity of the sky, 
Tien? The common worship of Jumala 
may prove some kind of religious concen- 
tration among the different Altaic nations in 
the North of Asia, but it does not prove 
any pre-historic community of worship be- 
tween those nations and the ancient inhab- 
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itants of China. It is true that the Chinese 
Tien, with its three meanings of sky, god 
of the sky, and god in general, is the exact 
counterpart of the North Turanian Jumala ; 
but still we want more; we want traces of 
the same name of the deity in China, in 
Mongolia, and Tatary, just as we found the 
name of Jupiter in India and Italy, and the 
name of El in Babylon and Palestine. 

Well, let us remember that Chinese is a 
monosyllabic language, and that the later 
Turanian dialects have entered into the 
agglutinative stage, that is to say, that they 
use derivative suffixes, and we shall then 
without much difficulty discover traces of 
the Chinese word Tien, with all its mean- 
ings, among some at least of the most im- 
portant of the Turanian races. In the 
Mongolian language we find Teng-ri, * and 
this means, first, sky ; then, god of the sky ; 
then god in general; and lastly spirit or 
demon, whether good or bad. 

I think you will see the important bearing 
of this discovery, for it clinches the argu- 
ment as nothing else could have clinched it. 
Unless we had found the same name of the 
supreme deity in the hymns of the Veda 
and in the prayer of the priestesses at 
Dodona, we could not have forced the con- 
viction that it was originally one and the 


same conception of divine personality, that 
had been worshipped long before the Hindus 
had entered India, or the dove had alighted 


on the oak of Dodona. The same applies 
to the Chinese Tien and the Mongolian 
Tengri. And this is not all. By a fortu- 
nate accident the Turanian name of Tengri 
can be traced back from the modern Mon- 
golian to an earlier period. Chinese 
authors, in their accounts of the early his- 
tory of the Huns, tell us that the title given 
by the Huns to their leaders was tangli- 
kutu (or tchen-jii).f This tangli-kutu 
meant in their language Son of Heaven, 
and you will remember that the same name, 
Son of Heaven, is still given to the Chinese 
Emperor. { It does not mean Son of God, 
but Emperor by the*grace of God. Now 
the Chinese title is tien-tze, corresponding 
to the Hunnish tangli-kutu. Hence Hun- 
nish tang-li, or Mongolian teng-ri, are the 
same as the Chinese Tien. 

Again in the historical accounts which 
the Chinese give of the Tukiu, the ances- 
tors of the Turks, it is said that they wor- 
shipped the spirits of the Earth, and that 
they called these spirits pu-teng-i-li. Here 


* Turkish “‘ tangry ”’ (or tenri), the Yakute “ tan- 
gara.” 

t Schott, Ueber dans Altaische Sprachgeschlecht, 
p. 9. 

+ Schott, Chinesische Literatur, p. 63. 
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the first syllable must be intended for earth, 
while in teng-i-li we have again the same 
word as the Mongolian ¢engri, only used, 
even at that early time, no longer in the 
sense of heaven, or god of heaven, but as 
a name of gods and spirits in general. We 
find a similar transition of meaning in the 
modern Yakute word tangara. It means 
the sky, and it means God; but among the 
Christian converts in Siberia, tangara is 
also used to signify ‘‘the Saints.” The 
wild reindeer is called in Yakute God's 
reindeer, because it lives in the open air, 
or because God alone takes care of it. 

Here, then, we have the same kind of 
evidence which enabled us to establish a 
primitive Aryan and a primitive Semitic 
religion: we have a common name, and this 
name given to the highest deity, preserved 
in the monosyllabic language of China, and 
in the cognate, though agglutinative, dia- 
lects of some of the principal North Tu- 
ranian tribes. We find in these words, not 
merely a vague similarity of sound and 
meaning, but, watching their growth in 
Chinese, Mongolian, and Turkish, we are 
able to discover in them traces of organic 
identity. Everywhere they begin with the 
meaning of sky, they rise to the meaning 
of God, and they sink down again to the 
meaning of gods and spirits. The changes 
in the meaning of these words run parallel 
with the changes that took place in the re- 
ligions of these nations, which in China, as 
elsewhere, combine the worship of number- 
less spirits with the belief in a supreme 
heavenly deity. 

Did we allow ourselves to be guided by 
mere similarity of sound and meaning, it 
would be easy, for instance, to connect the 
name given to the highest deity by the 
Samoyedes, Num, the same as the Finnish 
Juma(la), with the name used for God in 
the language of Tibet, Nam. This might 
seem a most important link, because it 
would help us to establish an original iden- 
tity of religion among members of the 
North and South Turanian branches. But 
till we know something of the antecedents 
of the Tibetan word, till we know, as I said 
before, its organic growth, we cannot think 
of using it for such purposes. 

If we now turn for a moment to the 
minor spirits believed in by the large 
masses in China, we shall easily see 
that they, too, in their character are strik- 
ingly like the spirits worshipped by the 
North Turanian tribes. These spirits in 
Chinese are called Shin, * which is really 
the name given to every invisible power 


* Medhurst, Reply, p. 11. 
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or influence which can be perceived in 
operation in the universe. Some Shins 
or spirits receive real worship, which is 
graduated according to their dignity ; others 
are looked upon with fear. The spirits of 
pestilence are driven out and dispersed by 
exorcism; many are only talked about. 
There are so many spirits that it seems 
impossible to fix their exact number. The 
principal classes* are the celestial spirits 
(tien shin), the terrestrial spirits (ti ki), 
and the ancestral spirits (jin kwei); and 
this is the order ¢ in which they are ranked 
according to their dignity. Among celes- 
tial spirits (tien shin) we find the spirits of 
thé sun and the moon and the stars, the 
clouds, wind, thunder, and rain; among 
terrestrial spirits, those of the mountains, 
the fields, the grain, the rivers, the trees, 
the year. Among the departed spirits are 
those of the emperors, the sages, and other 
~?—- benefactors, which are to be revered 

y the whole nation, while each family has 
its own manes.which are treated with special 
reverence and honoured by many supersti- 
tious rites. f 

The same state of religious feeling is ex- 
hibited among the North Turanian tribes, 
only without those minute distinctions and 
regulations in which the Chinese mind de- 
lights. The Samoyedes, as we saw, be- 
lieved in a supreme god of heaven, called 
Num; but Castrén, who lived so long 
among them, says: ‘‘ The chief deities 
invoked by their priests or sorcerers, the 
Shamans, are the so-called Tadebejos, § in- 
visible spirits dwelling in the air, the earth, 
the water, and everywhere in nature. I 
have heard many a Samovede say that they 
were merely the spirits of the departed, but 
others look upon them as a class of inferior 
deities.” 

The same scholar tells us (p. 105) that 
**the mythology of the Finns is flooded 
with names of deities. Every object in 
nature has a genius, called haltia, which is 
supposed to be its creator and protector. 
These spirits were not tied to these out- 
ward objects, but were free to roam about, 
and had a body and soul, and their own 
well-marked personality. Nor did their 
existence depend on the existence of a sin- 


* Medhurst, Reply, 1. c., p. 21. 

t Ibid. 1.¢., p. 22. The spirits of heaven are called 
shin; the spirits of earth are called ki ; when men 
die their wandering and transformed souls and 
spirits are called kwei. 

t Ibid. i. p. 43. The great sacrifices are offered 
only to Te or Shang-te, the same as Tien. The five 
Te which used to be joined with Shang-te at the 
great border sacrifice were only the tive powers or 
qualities of Shkang-fe personitied. Since the year 
A.D. 1369 the worship of these five Te has n 
abolished. 

§ Castren, Finnische Mythologie, p. 122. 
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gle object; for though there was no object 
in nature without a genius, the genius was 
not confined to any single object, but com- 
prehended the whole class or genus. This 
mountain-ash, this stone, this house has its 
own genius, but the same genius cares 
for all other mountain-ashes, stones, and 
houses.” 

We have only to translate this into the 
language of logic, and we shall understand 
at once what has happened here as else- 
where in the growth of religious ideas and 
mythological names. What we call a gen- 
eral conception, or what used to be calied 
** essentia generalis,” ** the tree-hood,” ‘*‘ the 
stone-hood,” ‘* the house-hood,” in fact, 
the genus tree, stone, and house, is what 
the Finns and Samoyedes call the genius, 
the haltia, the tadebejo, and what the Chi- 
nese call Shin. We speak very glibly of 
an essentia generalis, but to the unschooled 
mind this was too great an effort. Some- 
thing substantial and individual had to be 
retained when trees had to be spoken of as 
a forest, or days as a year; and in this 
transition period from individual to general 
conceptions, from the tangible to the com- 
prehensible, from the real to the abstract, 
the shadow, the ghost, the power or the 
‘ate of the forest, of the year, of the 
ouds, and the lightning, took possession 
of the human mind, and a class of beings 
was called into existence which stands 
before us as so-called deities in the reli- 
gion and mythology of the ancient world. 

The worship of ancestral spirits is like- 
wise shared in common by the North Tura- 
nian races and the Chinese. I do not lay 
much stress on that fact, because the wor- 
ship of the spirits of the departed is per- 
haps the most widely spread form of natu- 
ral superstition all over the world. It is 
important, however, to observe that on this 
point also, which has always been regarded 
as most characteristic of Chinese religion, 
there is no difference between China and 
Northern Asia. Most of the Finnish and 
Altaic tribes, says Ca&trén (p. 119), cher- 
ish a belief that death, which they look 
upon with terrible fear, does not entirely 
destroy individual existence. And even 
those who do not proégess belief in a future 
life, observe certain ceremonies which show 
that they think of the departed as still ex- 
isting. They take food, dresses, oxen, 
knives, tinder-boxes, kettles, and sledges, 
and place them on the graves; nay, if 
pressed, they would confess that this is 
done to enable the departed to hunt, to 
fish, and to fight, as they used to do when 
alive. Lapps and Finns admit that the 
body decays, but they imagine that a new 


8 
c 
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body is given to the dead in the lower 
world. Others speak of the departed as 
ghosts or spirits, who either stay in the 
grave or in the realms of the dead, or who 
roam about on earth, particularly in the 
dead of night, and during storm and rain. 
They give signs of themselves in the howl- 
ing of the wind, the rustling of leaves, 
the crackling of the fire, and in a thousand 
other ways. They are invisible to ordinary 
mortals, but the sorcerers or Shamans can 
see them, and can even divine their 
thoughts. It is curious that in general 
these spirits are supposed to be mischiev- 
ous; and the most mischievous of all are the 
spirits of the departed priests (p. 123). 
They interrupt the sleep, they send illness 
and misfortunes, and they trouble the con- 
science of their relatives. Everything is 
done to keep them away. When the corpse 
has been carried out of the house, a red hot 
stone is thrown after the departed, as a 
charm to prevent his return. ‘The offerings 
of food and other articles deposited on the 
grave are accounted for by some as depriv- 
ing the dead of any excuse for coming to 
the house, and fetching these things him- 
self. Among the Tchuvashes a son uses 
the following invocation when offering sac- 
rifice to the spirit of his father: ‘* We hon- 
our thee with a feast; look, here is bread 
for thee, and different kinds of meat; thou 
hast all thou canst want: but do not trou- 
ble us, do not come near us” (p. 122). 

It is certainly a general belief that if 
they receive no such offerings, the dead 
revenge themselves by sending diseases and 
other misfortunes. The ancient Hiongnu 
or Huns killed the prisoners of war on the 
tombs of their leaders; for the Shamans 
assured them that the anger of the spirits 
could not be appeased otherwise. The 
same Huns had regular sacrifices in hon- 
our of their ancestral spirits. One tribe, 
the Topas, which had migrated from Sibe- 
ria to Central Asia, sent ambassadors with 
offerings to the tombs of their ancestors. 
Their tombs were protected with high pa- 
lings, to prevent the living from clambering 
in, and the dead from clambering out. 
Some of these tombs were magnificently 
adorned, * and at last grew almost, and in 
China ¢ altogether, into temples where the 
spirits of the departed were actually wor- 


* Castren, 1. c., p. 122. 
t+ When an emperor died, and men erected an 
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shipped. ll this takes place by slow 
degrees ; it begins with placing a flower on 
the tombs; it ends with worshipping the 
spirits of departed emperors* as equais of 
the Supreme Spirit, the Shang-te or Tien, 
and as enjoying a divine rank far above 
other spirits or Shins. The difference at 
first sight, between the minute ceremonial 
of China and the homely worship of Finns 
and Lapps may seem enormous; but if we 
trace both back as far as we can, we see 
that the early stages of their religious be- 
lief are curiously alike. First, a worship 
of heaven, as the emblem of the most ex- 
alted conception which the untutored mind 
of man can entertain, expanding with the 
expanding thoughts of its worshippers, and 
eventually leading and lifting the soul from 
horizon to horizon, to a belief in that which 
is beyond all horizons, a belief in that 
which is infinite. Secondly, a belief in 
deathless spirits or powers of nature ; which 
supplies the more immediate and every-day 
wants of the religious instinct of man, satis- 
fies the imagination, and furnishes the ear- 
liest poetry with elevated themes. Lastly, 
a belief in the existence of ancestral spirits ; 
which implies, consciously or unconsciously, 
in a spiritual or in a material form, that 
which is one of the life-springs of all reli- 
gion, a belief in immortality. 

Allow me in conclusion to recapitulate 
shortly the results of this Lecture. 

We found, first of all, that there is a na- 
tural connection between language and reli- 
gion, and that therefore the classification 
of languages is applicable to the ancient 
religions of the world. 

We found, secondly, that there was a 
common Aryan religion before the separa- 
tion of the Aryan race; a common Semitic 
religion before the separation of the Semitic 
race; and a common Turanic religion be- 
fore the separation of the Chinese and the 
other tribes belonging to the Turanian 
class. We found, in fact, three ancient 
centres of religion as we had found before 
three ancient centres of language, and we 
have thus gained, I believe, a truly histori- 
cal basis for a scientific classification of the 
principal religions of the world. 


ancestral temple, and set up a parental tablet (as & 
resting-place for the “‘ shin” or spirit of the de- 
parted), they called him Te.— Medhurst, Jnguiry, 
p. 7; from Le-ke, vol. i. p. 49. 

* Medhurst, Jnquiry, p. 45. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
FIFINE: A STORY OF MALINES, 


IN TWO PARTS. 
PART II, 
v. 


Two days passed ; Fifine went about her 
work, flushed, and with red swollen eyelids ; 
but when she came into the sitting-room to 
her mother she contrived to look bright and 
cheerful. La mére Jacqueline watched the 
girl silently. Monsieur Dusecq’s name had 
not been spoken between them since his 
visit, for Fifine contrived to avoid being 
alone with her mother, and feigned to fall 
asleep as soon as she was in bed. But La 
mére Jacqueline slept lightly, and as she 
lay awake thinking of this marriage of Fi- 
fine’s, it seemed to her that the child was 
restless and moaned in her sleep. 

The third day was a jour de féte: it was 
long since the crippled woman had been to 
hear mass, and Madame proposed that 
Fifine should get a chair and go with her 
mother to the Grande Masse at eleven 
o'clock. 

In her heart Madame Popot thought this 
would be a good opportunity of meeting 
Monsieur Dusecq; it seemed to the good 
woman that the courtship made slow pro- 
gress. 

** Ma foi,” she said to herself, as she 
went to the Cathedral,— Madame was much 
too good a Catholic to wash on a festival of 
the Church, —‘‘love-making is altered 
since my time. One would have thought a 
man would like to look at the woman he 
means to marry.” 

She wronged Monsicur Duseeq. He had 
been charmed with his pretty, blushing 
financée ; but, alas! a public dinner was to 
be held at the Hotel de Grue, and ever 
since Sunday the chef’s brain had been 
actively at work in the preparation and 
contriving of certain new dishes to grace 
the feast. 

The nave of the Cathedral was already 
full, but Madame Popot elbowed her way 
till she found a vacant chair within view of 
the high altar. Fifine and her mother had 
gone in by a small door opening into one 
of the transepts; there was more space 
here, and they got two chairs in front of the 
side altar. 

Fifine was sorry when the service came 
toan end. She had never found so much 
happiness-in church as she had lately found 
there, though her mother had trained her to 
be devout. She had been too much ab- 
sorbed to look round her; but La mére 
Jacqueline, sitting a little behind — sitting, 
too, when others knelt — had been observ- 





ant of troubled glances cast on her daughter 
by a tall, dark-eyed man in the garb of a 
fisherman. The mass was over, and they 
came out into the porch; while Fifine was 
slowly helping her mother into the chair 
again, the stranger pushed out of the crowd, 
and offered his services. La mére Jacque- 
line looked quickly at her daughter, but Fi- 
fine hung down her head. 

The bearers trotted on with the chair, a 
queer, clumsy contrivance, and Michel fol- 
lowed side by side with Fifine. 

** Does your mother know who I am?” 
he asked. 

‘*T have not told her anything, and no 
more has been said about the marriage.” 

** Bon!” — Michel looked smiling — 
** Allons, my child! I h:ve a sure hope all 
will go well. I want to speak to thee of our 
future. ‘Thou hast shown a true woman’s 
faith in loving me, my Fifine; for what dost 
thou know of me except that I catch fish in 
the river? Allons!”—the colour rose in 
his face — ‘** I may as well confess at once 
that I am an idle fellow, a good-for-noth- 
ing.” 

Fifine looked at him with wide wondering 
eyes, and Michel smiled. 

‘*Not as thou thi: kest, little one. I 
worked hard enough once. I was a sailor ; 
but in a storm I got entangled when the 
mast fell, and this arm” — he touched his 
left sleeve — ‘‘ is almost useless in respect 
of strength. I came home to Louvain, and 
was nursed by some good Sceurs there — I 
have no mother or sisters, Fifine. It wasa 
long, tedious illness, for my shoulder was 
also injured, and it seemed to make an idle 
fellow of me. I have been well for a year, 
and yet I have never troubled to work ex- 
cept just to earn the few sous I need by 
catching fish in the river. Now, Fifine, 
what do you think-of me? Will you give 
me up for Monsieur Dusecq ?” 

They walked along discreetly side by side 
behind the chair, but Fifine gave her lover 
a look which satisfied him. 

** I can’t make it out,” he said. ‘*I used 
to be hard-working, but then I had my 
mother to help. If I had a wife, Fifine, I 
feel I should work again; but I must first 
make a home for her. Is it not so?” 

Fifine’s eves were?full of love and trust 
as she looked up at her lover. The heavy 
cloud that had made all her future look so 
grey and dim lifted. A warm flood of sun- 
shine came pouring into her heart, it 
sparkled through her pulses. The strong 


hopefulness of his words and his voice 
buoyed her up in her implicit faith; and, 
like the child beside the river who fancies 
that because the water floats the weeds that 
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star its surface, it will float him too, so it 
seemed to Fifine that Michel's confidence 
must influence her.aunt and her mother al- 
so. Poor little trusting Fifine ! she had yet 
to learn how much love has to do with trust. 

When they reached the bridge, Fifine 
paused. ‘*Good-bye now,” she said; ‘* it 
1s best to part-here.” 

Michel raised his cap. There were peo- 
le coming and going across the bridge, and 
e would not expose Fifine to remark by a 

more lover-like farewell. 

** Adieu, my weli-beloved!” he said. ‘‘I 
have a project, but I will not speak of it till 
its success is certain.” There was a wistful 
tenderness in his eyes that made Fifine sad 
in spite of herself. 

Every step she took along the quay in- 
creased this sadness. It is always difficult 
to keep up hopefulness in which there is an 
amount of unreality when surrounded by 
the associations of daily life. ‘There were 
the heaps of coal and the vermilion tiles — 
there was the old crane, and the brown- 
sailed barge that had come up the canal 
yesterday. And when Aunt Popot came 
out under the archway, and asked them if 
they had seen Monsieur Dusecq at the Ca- 
thedral, a pall seemed to be flung over Fi- 
fine’s hope of deliverance, and she shuddered 
at the living grave which her life seemed 
destined to fll, 

La mére Jacqueline was seldom talkative, 
but to-day she was more silent than ever. 
Madame Popot rolled in and out during the 
afternoon, now setting a chair in its place, 
now pulling some yellow leaves off the 
fuchsias and geraniums in the window. 
She was expecting a visitor. 

The table d’hote at La Grue was at five 
o’clock, and when the chimes went three- 
quarters past four, Madame Popot gave up 
expecting; she went upstairs and came 
down again in cloak and hood, her spotless 
white cap-strings drawn into the largest of 
starched bows, and announced her intention 
of paying a visit to the sick child of La 
grosse Margotin. 

lia mére Jacqueline drew a deep breath. 
Margotin lived as far as the Porte des Capu- 
cins, and Sister Popot’s walking powers 
were of the slowest. The pvor crippled 
woman rejoiced ; she-was longing for a talk 
with her darling. y 


VI. 
La MERE JACQUILINE sat crouched up in 


her usual corner, but not in the patient, 
uncowplaining attitude that had grown so 
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habitual. She was rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards, wringing the feeble 
hands that lay on her lap. 

**Oh, my child! my child!” the poor 
woman murmured; ‘‘and to think that I 
have asked of thee so hard a sacrifice! ” 

For, in the artless confession tkat she had 
drawn from Fifine, the mother had seen 
plainly the motive of her child’s consent to 
the marriage with Monsieur Dusceq. 

**It must not be,” said La mére Jacque- 
line. It would be sin to marry this old 
man while she loves the young one; she 
must not be sacrificed for my sake; and yet 
what canI do? I cannot go against Elise ; 
and who is to say what this Michel Van 
Oorst may be? [le may only be trifling 
with my poor Fifine.” 

But formidable as it seemed to the timid 
woman to apptal to her strong-willed, 
strong-voiced sister, it must be done; and 
she sat waiting with a beating heart the re- 
turn of Madame Popot. 

She came sooner than La mére Jacque- 
line expected. Margotin had presented 
her employer with an immense bunch of 
marigolds from her little garden, and the 
portly laundress buried her pink cheeks in 
this, and gave a prodigious sniff before she 
so much as looked at La mére Jacqueline. 
When she did look up, her sister saw some- 
thing was amiss, and she felt more timid 
than ever. She must speak all the same — 
she must appeal to Ehse, and see if she 
would not find some means te break off the 
marriage before Monsieur Dusecq came 
again to see Fifine. 

‘** Bah!” Madame Popot unhooked her 
cloak and flung it on a chair, and then she 
flung herself into another chair, which 
squeaked and groaned at the sudden weight. 
‘*T am exhausted — Bah, see what comes 
of having too good a heart. I go to see a 
sick child, and in return | get destroyed 
with fatigue and vexed also.” 

** What bas vexed thee, my sister?” La 
mére Jacquline spoke ina sootbing voice, 
but it seemed to irritate Madame Popot. 

‘** Aha, Jacqueline, that is not for thee to 
know all at once.” The fat woman spoke 
angrily; she felt she had been ill-used. 
‘* Where then is la petite?” 

‘*She is in her bedroom; but 
Elise pe 

Madame Popot was half-way to the door ; 
she Icoked wrathfully over her shoulder — 
‘* Why should I stay? I have something to 
question Fifine about, and the sooner the 
better.” 

‘* Elise.” There was something so sol- 
emn and yet so beseeching in the tone that 
Madame Popot faced round towards her 


stay, 
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sister — she was not mollified, but she was 
restrained. 

**T want you to sit down and listen,” said 
La mére Jacqueline. 

Madame Popot puffed out her pink 
cheeks, and sat down with her plump hands 
folded on the slant where her lap should 
have been. 

‘*Eh bien!” she said with a sharpness 

uite at variance with the repose of her at- 
titude — and La mére Jacqueline’s heart 
grew heavier still. 

‘* You must not be angry, Elise; atleast, 
I hope you will not,” — her voice was quav- 
ering and timid, and fear is about the most 
irritating quality that can be brought to 
bear on the nerves of an angry woman ; ‘* but 
I am afraid it wi not be right that this 
marriage should go on.” 

“‘This marriage — not go on” — came 
out in two gasps, and then Madame Popot 
fell back in her chair—she was almost 
choked. 

‘* Fifine does not like Monsieur Dusecq, 
and he is too old; and, besides, Elise, the 
child loves another person.” 

The poor woman pressed her weak hands 
together; she hardly knew how she got the 
words out, the room and the flowers on the 
window-sill, and the great orange-coloured 
bouquet on the table, all seemed to be going 
round and round, for La mére Jacqueline 
knew her sister’s anger of old, and shrank 
from it. 

Madame Popot rose. She seemed to di- 
late as she drew herself stiffly out of her 
chair. 

** Jacqueline, thou art an imbecile,” she 
stopped and took breath: ‘‘ this marriage 
is none of thy making; thou hast, therefore, 
no power to unmake it. Listen, foolish 
woman: how canst thou, feeble as thou art, 
watch over the goings and comings of a girl 
so artful as Fifine? Aha, thou mayest 
shake thy head, but artful is the word which 
truly describes Fifine. She must have a 
husband, and that quickly; a sober, dis- 
creet man, who will watch her goings and 
comings. Itis much if we keep the matter 
from M. Dusecq’s ears, and so avoid the 
risk of his refusing to fulfil his part. Ma 
foi, when I think how I have been blinded, 
I have not patience to speak. Fifine is a 
ebild, is she, my sister? An innocent, art- 
less child, truly, who goes down to the 
river-side to beat linen there, and stands 
talking to her lover under the poplar-trees. 
Aha, what sayst thou now, La mére Jacque- 
line?” 

The mother’s heart felt lightened. Ma- 
dame Popot’s words had conjured up at 
first dim phantoms of doubt. 
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‘* That is the person of whom I spoke,” 
she said eagerly: ‘‘she loves him; how 
then can she marry Monsieur Dusecq ?” 

‘** Thou art imbecile, Jacqueline.” Ma- 
dame Popot stretched out her hand to im- 
pose silence. ‘* This lover is a vaurien,— 
a man who, doubtless, meets others besides 
Fifine under the trees,” and Madame Po- 
pot’s anger grew hot again. ‘* Thou art 
willing to let this girl lose the only chance 
of a reputable marriage that will ever fall 
to her lot, while she throws away her repu- 
tation with an idle vagabond who does not 
earn a farthing. But I also am imbecile to 
waste words,” exclaimed Madame, grasping 
a cap-string in each hand. ‘I tell thee, 
Jacqueline, Fifine shall marry Monsieur 
Dusecq, or she never comes inside this door 
again — never.” 

She stamped her feet hard, but her sister 
did not look so frightened now. 

**T cannot live without my child,” the 
mother said coldly ; ‘‘ if thou turnest her out 
to starve, Elise, I go along with her.” 

Madame’s face twitched, but she was not 
to be conquered. 

‘*[ do not want to see thee suffer, Jac- 
queline, but I keep to my word. Fifine must 
keep her promise to Monsieur Dusecq. I 
give her two days, and then she must go 
away.” 


Vil. 


Tuart night neither the mother nor daugh- 
ter got any settled sleep. Her aunt had 
overwhelmed Fifine with reproaches, and 
then the girl had sat —— silently till 
bed-time. It was so hard to know how to 
act, and while she pondered, the words of 
the preacher came back. Surely it was 
better to give up her own happiness than to 
risk her mother’s comfort and welfare ! 
But then it was also the happiness of 
Michel: and he loved her so: ‘* but per- 
haps men are different: he will be sorry at 
first; but after that he will be consoled; 
he will see many girls who will make him 
as happy as I could,” sobbed poor Fifine ; 
but her heart seemed unwilling to consent 
to her words. 

When Fifine rose next morning, Madame 
Popot was absent. The girl got down the 
pewter jug in which she fetched the milk, 
and took her way to the little dairy beyond 
the bridge. Everything looked so pitiless- 
ly full of blithe sunshine. A woman on a 
barge opposite the crane sat singing to the 
baby on her knees ; her husband lay a little 
farther off in a heap of carrots and turnips, 
smoking his pipe and watching with delight 
the crowing movements of the infant. 
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Farther on she came to a great heap of 
stones shot down on the quay for the pur- 
pose of mending it, and here wasa group 
of ragged boys at play, a merry red-capped 
rascal a-top, defending his position against 
the assaults of several younger urchins. 

Their peals of happy laughter made Fifine 
hurry on. 

Just as she reached the bridge, she had 
to step aside out of the path: two children 
in blue round pinafores and white skull-caps 
sat munching a huge piece of bread, utter- 
ing shrieks of delight as each made a larger 
hole in the slice than the bite which had 
gone before. ° 

‘*Oh, how happy to be like them!” 
sighed Fifine; ‘‘a month ago I, too, was 
a baby.” 

Her cheeks flushed brightly under her 
hood. She saw Michel crossing the bridge ; 
he was close to her ina minute; she thought 
he looked wild. 

‘*Fifine,” his voice had such a strange 
mournful sound that the girl grew pale at 
once, ‘* I ought not to have spoken to you; 
my hopes are at.an end. I thought I had 
got a post on the railway. but I cannot have 
it. I know no one here, and the applicant 


for this post must bring a recommendation 
from two respectable inhabitants. Adieu, 
Fifine, try and forget all about such a 


vaurien as I am.” He went on fast —he 
did not dare to stay beside her. 

Fifine drew a long deep breath, and 
looked around her. There was no one in 
sight but the two little children still at work 
on their breakfast, and farther on she could 
still make out the mother and child on the 
barge. She felt stupefied. She pulled her 
hood forward; she wanted to shut out the 
sunshine and the short dream that had 
made life so intensely bright. 

Madame Popot breakfasted between ten 
and eleven. She had acup of coffee ear- 
lier, but she took this in the washhouse. 
Fifine was surprised at her aunt's gracious 
manner this morning. She gave the girl 
some money, and bade her buy eggs and a 
melon, and be back quickly. 

Fifine was puzzled; there was sausage 
already. Why was her aunt so prodigal 
this mording? She went and came back 
and set the table mechanically, too heavy- 
hearted to notice anything, or she must 
have seen that Madame had put on a fresh 
cap, and that the finest of her mother’s 
fuschias stood in the centre of the table. 

She could not realize what had happened. 
but Michel’s words had silenced every hope 
in the poor child’s heart. 

‘* Why should I refuse this satisfaction 
to my aunt?” she said. ‘I am nothing to 
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Michel; he does not want my love. If [ 
marry Monsieur Dusecq, I please her and 
bim too, and I secure my mother’s future. 
Am I then so selfish as to put myself alone 
against every one?” 

The struggle was very sore, it went on 
allthe morning ; there was no washing, but 
there was plenty of work to be done in un- 
sewing lace borders from caps and pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and tacking them neatly in 
little folded packets ready for wash to-mor- 
row. As the chimes went three-quarters 
past ten Fifine set her mother’s bouillon 
and her aunt’s bottle of beer on the table. 
To her surprise she saw that her aunt too 
had been busy. The fuschia was flanked 
on one side by the grand melon, and on the 
other by a smoking omelette. 

Before she could think what all this 
meant, there was a tap at the door, and her 
aunt was shaking hands with Monsieur 
Dusecq. 

It came to Fifine at that moment that 
her fate was clearly ordered for her. 
There was no use in struggling against the 
doom which consigned her to Monsieur 
Dusecq. All the summer of her life was 
ended — it would be always winter for her. 

Michel even willed it so. 

Therefore when M. Dusecq came up to 
her, smiling and bowing, and holding out 
his hand, Fifine put hers into it without 
shrinking. She even smiled while Mon- 
sieur Dusecq raised it to his lips. 

La mére Jacqueline held her breath in 
wonder, but Madame Popot grew flushed 
and radiant. She placed a flask of Macon 
on the table, and poured a whole glassful 
out for Fifine. 

The girl tried to listen to her enamoure d 
suitor, tried to smile at his jokes, bit her 
head grew hotter and heavier, and her 
hands and feet were cold as ice. If her 
mother would only smile and seem happy 
too, she could bear it, but La mére Jacque- 
line does not speak or eat; she seems 
scarcely able to swallow her broth. 

Monsieur Dusecq breakfasts on his love, 
for it cannot be expected that he can eat 
omelette —he whose omelettes are unri- 
valled. Nevertheless, he gets through 
some huge slices of melon, smacks his lips 
over them too, and has.some trouble in wip- 
ing off the golden fragments from his over- 
hanging moustache. 

He accomplishes this at last, and then he 
turns to Madame Popot: 

‘* Madame, may I have the honour of a 
few moments’ private conversation ? ” 

‘* Whatever does the man want now ?” 
says his hostess; ‘‘did we not settle this 
morning that everything was to be arranged 
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without further delay? He is as full of fuss 
and fidget as an old maid.” But she only 
said this to herself. Her bland face wore 
its roundest smiles, as she led the way into 
the empty washhouse. 

Fifine went up to her mother, and put 
her arms round her neck. 

‘*My mother, I am willing to marry 
Monsieur Dusecq ; it is all over with Michel, 
he has said farewell to me. Give me your 
blessing, mother, and do not look so sad.” 

She knelt down, but La mére Jacqueline 
was not satisfied. She questioned Fifine 
till she knew the story of Michel’s disap- 
pointed love, and to her too it seemed that 
this marriage was ordained by Fate. 

When the others came back they found 
the mother and daughter sitting band-in- 
hand. 

Monsieur walked slowly up to Fifine with 
his legs very wide apart. 

**Mademoiselle.” He stopped, and 
fumbled in his pocket. ‘Will Mademoi- 
selle deign to accept a little souvenir from 
me?” And he held out a gold locket in 
which was a purtrait of himself. 

‘* Thank you.” But Fifine’s hand trembled 
as she took the locket. Then Monsieur 
Dusecq stooped a little and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

The warm blood rushed there in a mo- 
ment, and tears came in her eyes; but this 
was to be expected in a young modest girl, 
and Monsieur Dusecq felt triumphant. 

He turned to La mére Jacqueline. 

** T have reason to believe, Madame, that 
I may arrange for the marriage on next 
Saturday.” 

Fifine’s blushes fled. She turned a 
deadly white. La mére Jacqueline spoke 
hurriedly : 

**So soon? I had not thought it would 
be so soon.” 

Monsieur glanced at Madame Popot, ard 
in her face he read encouragement. ‘‘ Does 
Mademoiselle think it too soon ?” he said 
to Fifine. 

The girl tried to speak, but the words 
only formed themselves, and then fell un- 
spoken. At last she found voice, but it 
was forced, not like her own— 

‘*T am ready, Monsieur.” 

Monsieur Dusecq was so enraptured that 
he took both her hands in his, and kissed 
her soundingly on each cheek. He would 
have liked to have taken her in his arms, 
only something in the manner of La mére 
Jacqueline restrained him. But, in the 
discussion that immediately ensued about 
the time to be fixed for the eeremony, no 
one saw the flitting colour on the girl’s 
heart-sick face; and when the arrangement 
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came to an end Monsieur Dusecq departed. 
Madame Popot followed him to the door, 
but he seemed unconscious of her presence. 
He turned round and kissed his fingers rap- 
turously to Fifine. 

Madame Popot stood under the arch-way, 
and watched him out of sight. 


Vit. 


You are not to suppose that Monsieur 
Dusecq lived altogether at the Hotel la 
Grue on the Grande Place. He was to be 
found there from early morning till after 
the evening table d’héte was served, in his 
spotless suit of calico and his paper cap, a 
costume which suited him better than any 
other; it gave him height, and set off his 
glossy dark beard. 

On the evening of the day which had de- 
cided Fifine’s fate he left the hotel in a 
tight blue frock-coat and still tighter sal- 
mon-coloured trousers, in which he bore a 
strong resemblance to a pincushion, and in- 
stead of going at once to his snug lodging 
near the Archiepiscopal Palace, a quiet 
shady corner so retired that grass grew in 
among the stones of the pathway, he betook 
himself to one of the cafés on the Grande 
Place, ordered a bottle of Strasburg beer, 
and set down to play dominoes under the 
awning in front with a friend. 

He played game after game, and still he 
won. He treated his adversary to some 
more beer, and went on winning as before. 

‘* It is no use, Pierre Burghaut; luck is 
against thee, my friend: and luck to-day is 
for me absolutely in other things than 
dominoes.” He slapped hig pockets joy- 
fully, nodded to his friend, aud then took 
his way home. 

It has been said that Monsieur Dusecq’s 
lodging was in a shady quiet part of the 
town. It overlooked a smaller canal from 
which the houses rose at once without any 
quay; and although this is a picturesque 
arrangement, still when all is in deep shad- 
ow, and the surface of the water is en- 
crusted with yellow scum, there is a sense 
of depression in the atmosphere. 

Monsieur Dusecq’s heart sank, and he 
drew a deep involuntary sigh. 

‘*Bah! it is only the contrast from the 
blazing sunshine we had a little while ago.” 

He stopped at the open door of his lodg- 
ing. It had been a grand house once; the 
black marble staircase still remained to bear 
witness to its change of fortune. 

Outside the door a curious old-fashioned 
chair was standing; its bearers had seem- 
ingly deserted it, but in reality they were 
just round the angle of Monsieur’s lodging 
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playing at marbles, for the chair was the 
property of Madame Popot, and when it 
was used the good laundress usually se- 
cured the services of a couple of gamins 
from the quay. 

But Monsieur Dusecq hardly remarked 
the chair, he was troubled ’by his increasing 
depression. 

** Ma foi!” and he laid his hand on his 
chest, ‘‘ is is perhaps the melon.” 

This idea having cheered him marvellously, 
he went up the flight of stone steps to the 
old-fashioned hooded doorway, flourishing 
his cane as he went. He started back in 
stupefied astonishment; sitting on the 
horse-hair bench at the foot of the black 
marble staircase was the mother of Fifine, 
the woman he had looked on as an immov- 
able cripple ! 

** Madame,” he bowed and then he stut- 
tered, for there was no use in asking his 
future mother-in-law to walk up stairs to 
his rooms. It was possible that she had 
no legs, and he might be expected to carry 
her. 

His forehead grew clammy at this, but 
La mére Jacqueline helped his perplexity. 

** Monsieur,”—her sweet faint voice 


thrilled through even Monsieur Dusecq, — 
‘*I hope you will pardon me: I want to 
speak to you very much, and I got myself 


carried to your house.” 

‘*Then she is carried; I knew it,” and 
the chef rubbed his hands with self-compla- 
cency. 

‘* But I cannot carry her.” He made a 
grimace. ‘* She must not stay here.” He 
smiled. ‘* Madame, I am your most de- 
voted.” 

He had been standing hat in hand, but 
he waved it gracefully to and fro, as if 
thereby signifying his willingness to fly all 
over Belgium if Madame required such a 
service. 

‘** Monsieur,” said La mére Jacqueline, 
in an uncertain fluttered voice, ‘*‘ my daugh- 
ter cannot marry you.” 

Monsieur Dusecgq’s hat paused in its gyra- 
tions, and then fell on the floor, describing 
a circle as it rolled round the widely set feet 
of its owner. 

But Monsieur Dusecq had lived too long 
in the world to be daunted by a crippled 
woman —a woman he strongly suspected 
of being the dependant of her sister Madame 
Popot, and the wisdom his world had taught 
Monsieur Dusecq was that dependants 
should be sent to the wall. 

** Plait-il, Madame?” He had put his 
head on one side and his hands in the pock- 
ets of the salmon-coloured trousers. 

La mére Jacqueline flushed. This man 
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had seemed so kind and good-natured at 
her sister’s that she had not counted on re- 
sistance. She looked up in his face; there 
was an expression in his puckered-up lips 
and drawn-down eyebrows near akin to con- 
tempt. 

‘* My daughter Fifine cannot marry you, 
Monsieur,” she repeated slowly; ‘‘and 
when [ have told you why, I think you will 
not care to marry her — she loves some one 
else.” 

The change in Monsieur’s face resembled 
the change in one of those transformation 
pictures where a pull of the string works 
wonders. 

Down came his lips and parted into a 
round QO; his eyebrows got out of their slant 
at once and knitted savagely. 

** Loves — some — one — else!” his 
words sounded as if they had come some 
distance and were out of breath. ‘* Bah, 
Madame, what are the fancies of a young 
girl? Nothing. Console yourself, Ma- 
dame, | shall marry your daughter on Sat- 
urday.” 

La mére Jacqueline shook her head: she 
was no longer nervous, she was indignant, 
and her voice did not flutter this time. 

‘* Monsieur, you are aware that the law 
requires my consent to this marriage, and 
you have not asked me for it.” 

‘* Madame, your silence implied consent ; 
it is too late to withdraw it.” 

‘*I know I should have spoken out 
sooner, but at first I was ignorant of my 
daughter’s feelings; though from the first, 
Monsieur, I have thought you too old for 
Fifine.” 

‘*Too old?” and here the chef gave 
vent to a most unrestrained imprecation, 
** You will excuse me, Madame, but I am 
in my prime of vigour. Parbleu! that I, 
with a beard in which is not one white hair, 
should be taxed with age! Too old! 
Ciel!” 

He spun round and round like a cock- 
chafer. He had a dim feeling that he 
should like to toss the poor little cripple 
up to the ceiling if he could make up his 
mind to touch her. At last he stood still, 
planted his legs wider apart than ever, and 
looked severely at La mere Jacqueline. 

** Excuse me, Madame, but I| cannot ad- 
mit your interference; Madame Popot is 
the arbiter of my destiny, Madame Popot 
introduced me to your daughter, Madame 
Popot is her protector and guardian, I re- 
ceive her as my wife at the hands of Madame 
Popot.” 

In the pause La mére Jacqueline had had 
time to rally her startled wits. Nervous as 
she was, she was determined to conquer, 
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and Monsieur Dusecq had | unwittingly 
shown her his weak side. 

She forced herself to smile; she saw that 
any earnest appeal must fall blunted on the 
man’s selfishness. In her long hours of 
sickness she had thought much, and she had 
learned among other things that to be too 
deeply in earnest is to be incomprehensible 
to worldly hearts. 

‘* Well,” she said quietly, ‘* every one to 
his taste, only I fancied I was doing you a 
kindness.” 

Her altered tone struck him with alarm. 
He drew his hands out of his pockets and 
pulled up his collar. 

** Bon, Madame; I am at a loss to un- 
derstand how Madame can possess that 
power. Ciel!” he murmured to himself, 
‘** Alphonse Théophile Dusecq, art thou 
awake or asleep when a woman without legs 
proposes to do thee a kindness?” 

** Yes, Monsieur, a kindness. Fifine is 
my daughter, and yet I cannot let her be 
deceived. She has consented to this mar- 
riage only because you are rich.” Mon- 
sieur’s cheeks were as red as ponies. 
‘*She abhors you, and says you are an 
ugly little monster.” Here La mére Jacque- 
line smiled. 

Monsieur swore and stamped with fury. 

But La mére Jacqueline made no pause, 
she went on in the same cheerful tone. 
‘* Yes, a monster; she fainted away with 
disgust this morning after you departed, 
and when she recovered she took the locket 
with your portrait and flung it out of win- 
dow. Ah, Monsieur, I will not have you 
deceived; it would be shameful not to let 
you know that my child has a temper when 
she is roused.” 

Monsieur stood glaring; he had grown 
purple with indignation; for some minutes 
he could not speak. 

‘* Then I am to understand that your sis- 
ter is leagued in this shameful plot; and 
that the little hussy her niece would be will- 
ing to marry me on Saturday, after flinging 


my portrait out of window!” 


** Monsieur, you can believe me or not, 


as you choose. I only tell you that my 
child bade me not interfere: she said, ‘ My 
mother, this marriage must go on.’ There 
is the photograph, Moasieur; it is only a 
little bruised with the fall.” 

She held out the locket, but Monsieur 
Dusecq waved it aside. 

** Madame,” he said, when his usual calm- 
ness had returned, ‘‘I ask your pardon, 
and I believe your story, because in this 
‘world it is the business of each one to ad- 
‘vance his own interest, and it is to your in- 
terest that I should marry your daughter. 
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Madame, I will marry on Saturday, but it 
shall not be a shallow, unappreciating idiotic 
girl; no; Madame, I do not intend to ally 
myself to Mademoiselle Josephine le Duc. 
Madame,” his voice grew loud and excited 
again with the loftiness of his words, — 
‘*there is at the Hétel de Grue,”—he 
pointed one fat finger as if to indicate it, 
—— ‘*a femme de chambre, whose tenderness 
is unremitting; that tenderness, Madame, 
has been slighted for an unworthy rival, but 
it shall be rewarded. Yes, Madame, your 
unworthy daughter shall weep over the dis- 
appointment of her treacherous scheme. 
‘An ugly little monster!’ Ah morbleu!” 
He put his hand to his side as if he wore 
a sword there, and had a habit of drawing 
it on occasion; but encountering only the 
flap of his coat pocket, he recovered him- 
self, and bowed to La mére Jacqueline. 

‘** Madame I have the honour of bidding 
you adieu; adieu, Madame.” 

He picked up his hat, set it firmly on his 
head, thrust both hands in the pockets of 
his trousers, and walked slowly and majes- 
tically up the black marble staircase, whist- 
ling the Brabangoise. ‘ 


Ix. 


As soon as the grand breakfast was over 
Madame Popot had gone into Brussels by 
railway. The good woman wanted to give 
Fifine a suitable marriage present, and dur- 
ing this unusual absence La mére Jacque- 
line had contrived to plan and carry out her 
secret visit to Monsieur Dusecq. 

It was true that Fifine had fainted, and 
she had flung the locket out of window, 
believing herself unnoticed. La mére 
Jacqueline had noted these things silently. 
She was determined to save her child's hap- 
piness. 

When the chimes went for five o'clock 
she sent Fifine out on a distant errand; and 
when some boys came to play under the 
archway, she prevailed on them to carry her 
chair. 

Her strength failed before she reached 
home, and she bade the boys leave her in 
her chair till Fifine’s return. 

Fifine was full of loving alarm and anx- 
iety when she found her mother pale and ex- 
hausted, almost lifeless. La mére Jacque- 
line was not ip a state to answer questions. 
Fifine could only indulge in a sad wonder 
as to what had happened. 

But when a letter arrived from Monsieur 
Dusecq, La mére Jacqueline revived, the 
colour came back to her face, she trembled 
with impatience to know what was inside 
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the letter. She longed for her sister's return. 

** Ah ga!” and Madame Popot. roiled in 
and fell exhausted into a chair; ‘‘ was there 
ever a city made expressly to torture the 
feet and ankles like this villanous city of 
Brussels! I have gone up and down, up 
and down, all day, till I could not walk 
straight if I tried. Ciel! what one has to 
suffer for being benevoient! Ouf! and 
here is a letter on the table, a letter for me 
who never write to any one. Ah! this is 
too much; read it for me then, Fifine, my 
eyesight even is exhausted.” 

Fifine read: ** Monsieur Dusecq has the 
honour to present his compliments to Ma- 
dame Popot, and he has also the honour of 
refusing the condescension of an alliance 
with her niece Mademoiselle Josephine le 
Duc. He comprehends that he has been 
sought not for himself but for what he pos- 
sesses, and this idea is so repugnant to his 
lofty estimate of marriage that he must re- 
quest Madame Popot to inform Mademoi- 
selle le Duc that she must for ever give up 
the hope of becoming the wife of Monsieur 
Dusecq. He could say much more, but 
Madame Popot’s own reflections will fully 
explain anything he may have omitted.” 

Madame hardly waited for the end — 

‘*Ah Fifine, see what thy folly has 
worked; such a marriage as never again 
can fall to thee ;” and she broke into a tor- 
rent of reproaches. She held out her hand 
for the letter, and read it as carefully as her 
anger would allow, and then she burst out 
again — 

** Married for himself, the little bloated 
glutton! He expected it, did he! Aha! 
I had a suspicion of his insolence when he 
refused this morning to eat the omelette I 
had prepared with my own hands for his 
greasy little stomach. Lofty notions has he, 
the little stunted ape; and he dares to in- 
sinuate that I, Elise Popot, imagined that 
my niece Fifine would marry him for love, 
the imbecile butter-tub !” 

She embraced the wondering Fifine, and 
then sat thinking, but the conscience of La 
mére Jacqueline was troubled; come what 
would, she must tell sister Popot the truth. 
‘*Go upstairs, Fifine,” she said. Meekly 
and faintly at first, but with an earnestness 
that gave strength to her voice as she pro- 
ceeded, La Mére Jacqueline related her in- 
terview with Monsieur Dusecq. Madame 
Popot’s face grew very red, but when her 
sister described the chef's anger and re- 
peated his message her lips parted suddenly, 
and she fell back in her chair in a hearty fit 
of laughter. She laughed so long and so 
loud that Fifine came down to see what could 
have caused the unexpected merriment. 
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Poor Fifine was in a mood to laugh and ery 
all at once; her head was in such a whirl 
that she could not yet realize what had been 
happening to her. 

‘**The old peacock! Allons, Fifine, my 
child, I tell thee what we will do; we will be 
even with this fine prétendu of thine. And 
besides I have brought thee a wedding pres- 
ent—see here, a watch with a picture on 
the back. Aha! it is worth being married 
for, is it not, little one? It is necessary that 
thou shouldst be married ; and now the next 
thing is to find a husband.” 

Fitine knelt down before her aunt. 

‘* My aunt, thou hast been all goodness 
to me, and [ would do anything to show my 
gratitude, but I see now it would be asin 
to marry any one but Michel; even Mon- 
sieur Dusecq’s letter shows me that I cannot 
only sacrifice myself. I cannot make my 
husband happy unless I love him.” 

She rose up pale, but not trembling. 
Come what would, she knew Madame 
Popot would never let her mother starve, 
and for herself it was better to endure any 
hardship than to commit wilful sin. 

Her aunt looked at her steadily. ‘* You 
were sent upstairs just now, Fine; I don’t 
know why you came down without leave.” 
Her voice was as sharp as vinegar. 

All this while La mére Jacqueline had sat 
crouched in her corner. She was still sadly 
exhausted, and Madame Popot’s severe 
voice seemed to end her hopes for Fifine’s 
happiness. Her eyes followed the girl as 
she went upstairs. 

To her surprise, Madame rose up as soon 
as Fifine was out of sight, and came across 
the room like a stout snail, holding her 
shair behiad ber. 

Arrived at La mére Jacqueline, she set 
the chair down beside her and rolled into it. 

** Now then, sister Jacqueline, [ have a 
few words to say to thee, only understand, 
they are not to be told to the little simple- 
ton upstairs. In the first place, then, la 
mére, thou hast acted like a heroic fool. 
Was it thy part to meddle in affairs which 
Thad arranged? And then the risk, ciel ! 
the risk. I may send thee out in a chair 
with bearers of my own choosing, who are 
rewarded for their labour, but for thee to 
trust thyself to gamins who carry for their 
amusement, ciel! it is a mercy they did not 
play pitch-and-toss with thee into the canal. 
Why, thou art trembling from head to foot : 
ah, ma foi, it is a Quixotism not to be 
equalled.” . 

And Madame got up out of her chair, 
and, going to a small imperceptible cup- 
board, produced thence two petits verres 
of cognac. 
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The cognac being drunk after a feeble re- 
monstrance from La mére Jacqueline, Ma- 
dame Popot carried away the glasses, re- 
seated herself, and putting her lips close to 
her sister's ear went on with the conversa- 
tion in whispers, 

La mére Jacqueline obeyed her sister’s 
injunction of secrecy, and no one ever knew 
the purport of Madame’s communication. 

The results were these: Two days after 
Madame Popot and her friend the chief 
grocer in the quaint livtle town went up to 
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the railway station, and there solemnly be- 
came securities for the good conduct and 
sobriety of Michel van Oorst ; and a month 
afterwards, when her mother had recovered 
from the illness that followed her brave at- 
tempt, Fifine, looking prettier than ever in 
her white muslin, with her gold watch at 
her side, stood beside Michel Van Oorst in 
the Cathedral of St. Rumbold, and in the 
presence of her aunt and La mére Jacque- 
line promised to take him to her wedded 
husband till death should them part. 





NEAR ILFRACOMBE. 


Srart suddenly, and catch the eye, 
O poppy! blowing to the morn, 
And under God’s cerulean sky 
Glow scarlet through the golden corn. 


Stream out and on, O background sea! 
Expanding with thy floor of blue, 
Stretch out beyond the carpet turf, — 

And brighten, broaden out of view. 


Swell, billowy downs in leagues away, 
Roll backwards like another sea, 

With dell and dingle in your heart, 
With crop and herbage, farm and tree, 


And doming all, hang heavenly sky, 
Down trending over wave and sod: 

Miraculous roof to this wide world! — 
Blue, like the limpid orb of God. 


Spectator. 


A SEA-TOWN. 


A tone street straggling up a church-crowned 
hill, 
Whitened from end to end with rain and wind, 
The brown old houses, e’en more straggling still, 
Branching therefrom, cluster to cluster joined. 
Craft oddly grouped, and craft in ordered rows, 
Crowd the quaint wharf whence now and then a 
ray 
And part old lugger scuds with surfy bows 
And press of dingy canvas. Far away, 
A white-winged ship makes for the dim coast- 
line 
Where hides a busy port; while farther far 
A wee sail flashing like a falling star 
Gleams and is gone. The sunset’s fiery sign 
Is set on all the hills; and evening soon 
Brings home the boats beneath the brightening 
moon. 
Chambers’ Journal. 








Ir is stated that the grand ceremony of bless- 
ing the sea was performed at Ostend on Sun- 
day last by the clergy of Belgium. It is not so 
much because of the benefit the sea must have 
derived from the benediction that we are glad 
to hear of this proceeding on the part of the 
Belgian divines, but it is such a grand lesson to 
our own clergymen, many of whom a few weeks 
hence, instead of blessing the sea, will be curs- 
ing their lodgings by the side of it. When in 
the full enjoyment of their holidays, when their 
children are sickening with fever, when the 
dimity curtains in the poky little rooms look 
their dirtiest, when their landlady is most 
extortionate, when the miserable maid-of-all- 
work is at her grimiest, when they recog- 
nize in the German band that crashes and 
clangs underneath their window the well-known 
‘** Marylebone nuisance,’’ when bitten at night 
and bored by day they long for their own quict 
homes, and in the bitterness of their hearts they 
are tempted, not only to speak evil words of the 
‘** cruel, crawling’? sea, but also of the folly 
which led them to its shores, let them think of 
the good men at Ostend and remember that to 
prevent and suppress rising resentment is not 
only wise and glorious, but also manly and 
divine. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tae Lynx 1n Switzertanp. — Some of the 
English journals have been lately narrating the 
ravages committed by a lynx in the High 
Valais. One of the penny-a-liners, not satistied 
with copying the Swiss journals, must display 
his knowledge of natural history and add, ** from 
what menagerie can it have escaped?’’ The 
fact is, that the lynx or loup cerviet is found in 
the High Valais and in ‘Tessin, and in other 
Swiss cantons. In the Museum of Sion is a 
lynx almost as large as a shepherd’s dog. It 
was killed in the neighbourhood by a Jesuit 
priest, who was a good naturakst. He stuffed 
it and presented it to the museum, 

Lausanne. Notes and Queries. 














THE END OF A CHINESE EXPERIMENT. 


From The Spectator. 
THE END OF A CHINESE EXPERIMENT. 


Four years ago a political manceuvre 
best known in this country through Mr. 
Burlingame’s Embassy and its specious 
professions, was originated at Peking with 
the avowed object of asserting for China 
the right to take a place among civilized 
nations and progressive Governments, and 
so to exclude the possibility of European 
interference with the policy of the Celes- 
tial Empire. It was averred that the Chi- 
nese were ready to receive with open arms 
the blessings of Christianity and of West- 
ern Science. Mr. Burlingame drew a 
striking picture of the ‘‘ shining cross on 
every hill,” which has lately been some- 
what dimmed by the massacres of mission- 
aries and the demolition of churches in 
various provinces of China. But undoubt- 
edly the most remarkable pledge of prog- 
ress given by the Government of Peking 
was the establishment of the T’ung-wén- 
kwan, a college in immediate connection 
with the Foreign Office, and destined to 
indoctrinate the Chinese in the learning of 
the West. The College was not founded 
without oppositioa, but the Conservatives 
of the Imperial Court, led by Wo-jen, the 
Emperor’s tutor, were checkmated for the 
time by the suggestion that they might set 
up a rival school of native science, and test 
the comparative merits of the foreign and 
home-bred systems by competition. The 
College was established at length chiefly 
through the efforts of Mr. Hart, who sin- 
cerely hoped to introduce into the intellec- 
tual life of China some salutary leaven of 
progressive energy; the Government at 
first showed some signs of intelligent ap- 
preciation of the plan; European scholars 
were invited to fill the chairs of English 
and French literature, of astronomy, math- 
ematics, and chemistry. The Imperial de- 
cree offered tempting advantages, equiva- 
lent to rich bursaries or scholarships, to 
students from any part of the Empire who 
would consent to sit at the feet of the 
foreign teachers. Even the Han Lin, 
the great centre of intellectual pursuits 
and recognized scholarship, was urged by 
the Government to enter into relations with 
the new College, and to accept a share in 
the proffered gift of the foreign learning. 
Under such auspices the enterprise was 
started, and there was really some reason 
to hope for tangible results from the un- 
wonted liberality of the Chinese. In this 
anticipation we shared in some measure 
when we called attention about three years 
ago to the foundation of the College. 
Events, however, have proved that the 
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Chinese Government merely thrust forward 
the concessions of the College in 1867 to 
evade the increasing urgency of the Western 
Powers, who were pressing for fiscal and 
social changes, and that the Chinese people, 
implicitly following the lead of the literary 
class, are firmly resolved to accept no im- 
ported science, and to avoid acknowledg- 
ing by any act or word their inferiority to 
the nations of Europe in mental power or 
achievements. The Han Lin replied to 
the invitation of the Government with in- 
dignant scorn, —‘* We learn from foreign- 
ers? Teach them, you mean”; and the 
answer, we are told, was currently re- 
peated with intense popular sympathy in 
Peking. This haughty refusal gave the 
key to the treatment of the College and 
the foreign teachers, and a few months ago 
the institution had sunk to so low an ebb 
that only a remnant of a class remained to 
either the Professor of English or the Pro- 
fessor of French, the only two who, from 
the opening of the College, had any stu- 
dents at all under their instruction. How 


‘matters came to this point is a story worth 


telling, as it illustrates the difficulties of 
dealing with the Chinese on the footing of 
equality demanded for them, as a civilized 
and progressive nation, by Mr. Burlin- 
game. 

The Professor of English in the T’ung- 
wén-kwan published a statement sometime 
ago intended to vindicate his own conduct 
and that of his colleagues, and to show that 
it was not owing to any defects in the 
constitution of the Coilege that the scheme 
so signally failed. Subdsequeut information 
amply bears out these remarkable revela- 
tions, and accounts for the collapse of 
what might have been a momentous revolu- 
tion in the relations between China and 
the West. The career of the English class 
corresponding almost exactly with that of 
the French class, and ending in the same 
disheartening result, may be briefly nar- 
rated. ‘The Professor commenced work in 
December, 1867, with twenty-one students, 
of these eight formed the ‘ senior class,” 
that is, they had previously acquired some 
smattering of English from missionaries 
and in the Na-mén school which had pre- 
ceded the foundation of the College. They 
were young, and according to the Profes- 
sor’s testimony showed considerable capa- 
city for learning; but belonging to a very 
humble class in society, being poorly paid, 
and receiving the usual measure of con- 
tempt that falls on those who associate 
with foreigners, they were not eager in 
pursuing their studies. In fact, having la- 





boured at English for years without any 
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benefit in the shape of advancement in the 
Civil Service, they were far more zealous 
in attending the instruction in Chinese pro- 
vided by the Government from which they 
might expect to get some promotion. The 
English lectures they continued to attend 
merely to qualify for the public allowance, 
and some half-a-dozen still continue to hang 
on in this manner, now alone representing 
the School of English in the T’ung-wén- 
kwan. 

But the ‘‘ Junior Class,” designed to re- 
ceive elementary instruction in English, 
represented a more important element, — 
the ‘‘men who have taken high degrees 
in Chinese scholarship,” promised as stu- 
dents in the henesiel letters of appoint- 
ment, persons, too, of social rank and re- 
pute, and likely to win tolerance or favour 
for the new studies by their example. 
Thirteen students entered their names in 
this division, but the fair prospect of win- 
ning way by their means was soon clouded 
by the evident unfitness of the men for 
their work. They were old, nearly all 
over thirty, some over fifty, and one so 
aged that his speech was affected. In 


spite of the liberal pay offered to students 
by the Ya-mén, no young or promising 
candidates appeared, none who could hope 


to succeed in the old and honourable lines 
would risk the public discredit attaching to 
the foreign learning. To the new school 
came timidly a few who had failed else- 
where, or had compromised themselves by 
intercourse with the Legations or the Mis- 
sionaries. Even these endeavoured to dis- 
guise their position outside the Foreign 
Office, where the College is situated, by 
pretending that they were employed within 
the Ya-mén not as students, but as clerks 
or copyists. Professor O’Brien does not 
deny that these men, in spite of their mani- 
fold disadvantages, were possessed of good 
abilities, and he even admits that if they 
had had fair play, they might have made 
some progress in the language which they 
commenced late in life, and without the 
stimulus of prospective benefit from their 
labours. But the chance, slight as it was, 
disappeared before the extraordinary action 
of the Imperial Government. 

The Professors of French and English 
had been at work on their unpromising ma- 
terial about half a year, when they found 
one day their class-rooms deserted. They 
had received no warning, and on the follow- 
ing morning the Professor of English was 
astonished to learn from his students, who 
had dwindled to the number of five, that 
the authorities had brought up the French 
and English classes for examination, and 
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the result was the dismissal of eight in each 
division. So far it may appear the author- 
ities were only exercising a wholesome 
severity, but the peculiarity of the examina- 
tion consisted in the fact that not one of the 
examiners knew a word of English. The 
method of testing progress used under these 
circumstances was not likely to be success- 
ful. English passages to be translated into 
Chinese are set by Chinese officials who 
cannot read a word of English, and the 
place of the student on the examination list 
is necessarily determined by the excellence, 
not of his translation from English, but of 
his composition in Chinese. The official 
practice rests on two articles of faith, which 
it would not be easy to shake; first, that it 
is necessary to conduct the English examin- 
ation strictly after the ancient precedent of 
the Chinese examinations, and to allot 
marks according to the same rule; and 
secondly, that a Chinese scholar must be 
able to do everything, including examina- 
tion in English, better than a foreigner. 
Whatever the cause of this extraordinary 
step, the consequence was too plain. The 
English Professor was left with five pupils, 
of whom three, considering attendance on 
his class after the aforesaid examination an 
entirely useless proceeding, withdrew by 
degrees from the lectures. These truant 
students continued to draw their allowances, 
and the mandarin in charge of the College 
to receive their mess-payments, until the 
Professor himself directed the attention of 
the authorities to these open frauds. The 
names of the absentees were then formally 
taken off the College roll, and the Projess- 
ors of French and English were left with 
three and two students resp°ctively, repre- 
senting the section of respectable Chinese 
society that was willing on any terms to be 
instructed in the learning of the West. 
Another change led to the abstraction of 
this poor residue from the French and Eng- 
lish class-rooms. Originally an English 
gentleman had been appointed to the chair 
of mathematics in the College, but as we 
have said, he found no students. About a 
year ago he was supplanted by a Chinese 
scholar named Li, skilled in the use of the 
involved notation and roundabout opera- 
tions of an arithmetical system based upcn 
the employment of the abacus. Unacquaint- 
ed with European languages, and of course 
unable to enter even the gateway of Euro- 
pean science, Professor Li was content to 
move in the traditional track, and the stu- 
dents previously under the English and 
French professors were well pleased to find 
in an order to attend the mathematical class 
an excuse to abandon studies from which 
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they could expect no practical gain, but 
which brought upon them an intolerable 
weight of popular scorn. So the last repre- 
sentatives of educated China hurried from 
the contaminating intercourse with the 
foreigners, to the respectable and familiar 
teaching of Professor Li. The failure of 
the College was signal and complete, and it 
now seems to wait in its moribund condition 
only some political excitement which may 
make it desirable to offer up this foreign 
experiment as a sacrifice to the passionate 
conservatism of the Chinese. It is evident 
that the Imperial Government was not in 
earnest when it founded this ill-fated insti- 
tution. It denied to the teachers the out- 
ward forms of decent consideration and so- 
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cial rank; it denied to the students that 
encouragement in the examinations for the 
public service which alone could give 
Western science a fair chance against the 
traditional lore of Confucius and Mencius. 
Even without these drawbacks, the new 
learning would have found it hard to win 
its way against the old, but while the Gov- 
ernment thus threw its weight into the scale 
with the latter, it was vain to hope that any 
effective struggle could be made against the 
intolerant conservatism of the Chinese 
people, their contempt for the civilization 
of the foreigner, and their undoubting faith 
in the transcendent superiority of all that is 
Chinese over all that is barbarian. 








THE REVEILLE. 


He who, from some rocky summit, watches o’er 
the dusky deep, 

For the coming of the day-god, rising from his 
rosy sleep; 

Sees the darkness slowly riven, and a line of 
silver-gray 

Glimmer — gleam — then change, and scatter 
all the heav’ns with golden spray; 

Sees the hidden verge of waters, murm’ring 
ever through the night, 

Move around the dim horizon, one great arc of 
rolling light; 

While amid a blaze of ensigns, in the Orient far 
unfurl’d, 

Dazzling, comes the central sov’reign, sole sus- 
tuiner of the world; — 

So hung round by Winter, weary, I have waited 
through the Night, 

And have seen the dead Earth tremble into 
music, warmth, and light; 

Seen the barren hawthorn ridges, brake and 
bramble, bush and tree, 

Braid the sunny lanes with verdure, skirt with 
living green the lea; 

Seen the furrows of the corn fields fring’d with 
bands of emerald bloom; 

In the harebell halls a splendour spread, ceru- 
lean, through the gloom; 

In the glen, the streamlet quiver into motion, 
into light; 

Orchards bountiful with blossom, meadows gar- 
landed with white. 

Fragrance rises from the woodlands, perfume 
floats along the meads; 

Far above, the lark sings high; the thrush a 
grateful anthem leads, 

From the sunny meadows, hark! the merry 
laugh rings loud and clear; 

Happy children, men, and maidens now the 
balmy hillocks rear. 

All the lanes are odour-laden; bowers of roses 

blushing blow — 


| All the radiant Earth is redolent of summers 
long ago. : 

For a voice awoke the heav’ns, and a footstep 
shook the hills, 

And the valleys felt the Presence in their thou- 
san‘l upland rills. 

Eyes of violet looked southward — waves of gold 
were backward blown — 

Rainbow robes descended lightly from an azure- 
belted zone; 

And she moved, imperial goddess — Spring — 
her virgin triumphs won — 

Like a bride to meet the bridegroom, she ad- 


vanc’d to meet the sun. 
Once a Week. 


WE are glad to learn that the cultivation of 
the cinchona, or quinine plant, in Jamaica has 
proved thoroaghly successful. It was intro- 
duced in 1866, and at the close of the following 
year the number of young plants had so in- 
creased that it was found desirable to convert 
600 acres of virgin forest on the Blue Mountains 
into a cinchona plantation. Fifty acres were 
cleared, and forty of these at once filled with 
cinchonas, which, in spite of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, have largely multiplied. The plan- 
tation is situated about 5,000 feet above the sea 
level, is well watered, and possesses a suitable 
soil, capable even of resisting the pernicious 
influence of a season like that of last year, which 
was one of the driest on record. Sir James 
Grant, in his report just published, regrets that 
the demand for young cinchonas for propaga- 
tion has hitherto been fir behind the supply; 
but when the success of the experiment has 
become more widely known, he hopes that 
| Mountain proprietors will find it to their inter- 
est to cultivate largely a plant which has 
commercial as well as sanitary value to rec- 
| ommend it, Pall Mall Gazette. 
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From All the Year Round. 
A LOWER ALPHABET. 


Ir is remarkable that no modern lan- 
uage has a better name for the collective 
etters that enter into the composition of 
all its words than Alphabet, which is an 
abbreviation of Alpha, Beta, or A, B, C, 
which is the familiar English and French 
expression, sometimes used instead of the 
Grtek word. Some of the Celtic nations, 
whose primitive languages are unfortu- 
nately perishing, call the alphabet the ‘* tree 
of life,’ a poetical, and by no means 
inaccurate description of what might per- 
haps have been still better called the ‘* tree 
of knowledge.” Scottish Highlanders call 
the Gaelic alphabet ‘‘ Bithluiseanean,” or 
the ‘‘ life of plants,” a notion derived from 
the fact, that the name of every letter, with- 
out exception, is also the name of:a tree, 
plant, orshrub. It is impossible to ascertain 
during what countless ages mankind were 
possessed of speech, without being possessed 
of an alphabet and the art of writing. The 
invention of that art was unquestionably 
the greatest step ever taken in the onward 
march of civilization; and has been the 
source from which all the noblest triumphs 
of humanity have sprung. 

The use of language without letters still ex- 
ists among many barbarous races. Some of 
the guttural and other sounds that are em- 
ployed by these primitive tribes are not to 
be easily, if at all, represented by any of 
the alphabetical signs in use among civi- 
lized communities, for the human voice has 
a far greater number of tones and inflexions, 
including the gutturals, than symbols have 

ever been invented to represent. The 
English has nominally six vowels, a, e, i, 
o, u, y, but by means of diphthongs and 
tripthongs, or the combination of two or 
three of these with each other, as many as 
nineteen different yowel sounds in use in 
the English language can be exhibited in 
writing. A has at least four sounds, as in 
fat, fate, far, law. FE has three, as in eke, 
set, err. I has three as in bite, bit, irreli- 
gious. O has six, as in own, hot, nation, 
moon, joy, how. U has four as in urgent, 
muff, refuse, dubious. The consonants, in 
a similar manner, express by their combi- 
nations a great variety of sounds which in 
a perfect language, with a perfect alphabet, 
if such were possible, would each require 
its own symbol ; such as *‘ fr,” ‘* gl,” ** ch,” 
** bl,” ** br,” and many others which will at 
once suggest themselves to the reader. 

But man is not the only animal that has 
the power of uttering the alphabetical 
sounds of vowels and consonants, though 
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he is the only one that possesses the art of 
writing them. There is, so far as is known, 
no bird or quadruped that does not in its 
pleasure, or its pain, its satisfaction, or its 
terror, emit some vowel sound, sometimes 
in combination with a consonant, and some- 
times alone. The dog has the guttural 
‘** ough,” and three consonants the b, the f, 
and the w, and one vowel, ‘** ow;” as in its 
well-known exclamations, ‘* bow-wow, ” 
** wough,” and the angry bark of ‘* wowff” 
and ** wuff.” The bovine species have but 
one consonant and one vowel as in ‘* mu.” 
The full-grown sheep has two consonants and 
one vowel, as in ‘* baa,” and ** maa ;” while 
the lamb has something that resembles 
‘*may” and ** bay.” ‘The cat has two conso- 
nants and three vowels, as in ‘**‘ miau” and 
‘** purr ;” while many animals emit guttural 
and other sounds, which strike upon the 
human tympanum so imperfectly and so 
confusedly as to be scarcely representable in 
writing. The horse has evidently one con- 
sonant at the command of his voice, which 
is n, and several vowels and gutturals that 
glide very unmelodiously into one another 
when he neighs, whinnies, or snorts. Swift, 
in the only repulsive story in the travels of 
Gulliver, represented the neighing of the 
horse by the rugged and unpronounceable 
word ** houyhnhnm.” In nearly all the lan- 
guages of Europe that attempt at literal ren- 
dering of the horse’s utterance, the letter n 
is employed. The French render it by 
‘‘hennir,” the Italians by ‘‘ nitrire,” the 
Germans by ‘*wiehern,” the Spanish by 
‘**rinchar,” and the Dutch by ‘ runniken” 
and ** gennishen.”” The pig has the thick 
guttural sound of ** gr” combined with ‘**m” 
and ‘* f,” from whence we derive the descrip- 
tive words ‘‘grumph” and ‘‘ grunt.” The 
roar of the lion is an intensification of the 
**mu” of the bull, with a mingling of the 
‘*r.” Smaller animals, such as the squirrel, 
the rat, and the mouse, employ the vowel 
‘*e,” with two indistinct consonants, which 
the English language imitates in the words 
**week ” and ‘* squeak.” The alphabet of 
quadrupeds is thus very limited, being con- 
fined to the labial consonants, ‘‘ b,”’ ** f,” 
‘*m,” and ** w,” and the dental consonant 
‘*n,” peculiar to the horse. The vowels 
at their command are ‘*‘ a,” *‘ aa,” or ** aw,” 
**0,” ** oh,” ** 00,” or “fu,” ** ee,” and the 
gutterals ough or ugh. No sound of i ap- 
pears, unless it be in the indistinct whinny- 
ings of the horse and ass. 

The alphabet of the birds is greatly more 
copious, both in consonants and vowels. In 
|fact, there is no vowel sound — whether 
| single, double, or treble, utterable by the 
jbuman tongue, that is not utterable, and 
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uttered by some member of the feathered 
tribes. Although the consonants of the 
birds do not include the two great conso- 
nants of the quadrupeds, the ‘**b” and the 
**m,” for the all-sufficient reason that these 
letters are labials, and birds have no lips, they 
comprise many others which quadrupeds do 
not possess ; namely, the ‘‘ c,” ** g,” or * k,” 
the ‘‘d,” the ‘‘ p,” the **t,” and the ‘ z.” 
Neither quadrupeds nor birds (with the sole 
exception of the parrot and such birds as may 
be taught to imitate more or less perfectly 
the human voice) possess the consonantal 
sounds of ‘*1,” **s,” ** v,” and ** x; unless 
the sky-lark possesses ‘1” in its song that 
resembles, as theFrench express it, the sylla- 
bles tire-lire, or, as we should represent it in 
English, teera-leera. Taking these conso- 
nants with their accompanying vowels in the 
order which they assume in the English alpha- 
bet, we come first to ‘‘c” hard, the same as 
‘*k,” and almost the same as ‘‘ g.” The rooks 
and crows pronounce very distinctly ‘* caw, 
caw ;” the cuckoo pronounces ‘‘ coo! coo!” 
whence its name; the dove, says ‘‘ croo,” or 
** curroo,” whence the verb croodle, to utter 
ounds of endearment or interjections like a 
bird or a child, and the Scottish phrase, a 
** croodlin doo,” applied to a tender or affec- 
tionate infant. The consonant ‘‘d seems to 
find its only representation in the ‘* cock-a- 
doodie-doo,” of our old friend the male of the 
barn-door fowl, though it may be doubted 
whether this gallant and beautiful bird pro- 
nounces the ‘‘d,” and whether his note of 
joy or defiance may not be accurately ren- 
dered without any consonants. As regards 
the Australian bird, which is supposed to 
cry ‘‘ more pork,” as plainly as the cuckoo 
cries ** coo-coo,” it is quite impossible that 
the beak of a bird can emit the labial letter 
**m.” The words ‘** more pork!” which give 
name to the bird in question, is doubtless 
an effort of the imagination on the part of 
the listeners, having no other foundation on 
which to rest than ‘‘ ohr-ork,” or perhaps 
‘** ohr-awk.” ‘The next consonant used by 
the birds is ‘* p,” which breaks out constant- 
ly in the song of the smaller birds of the 
finch species, and many others, more espe- 
cially the curlew, with its monotonous cry of 
**pee-wheep!” Next in order is ‘‘ t.” with 
the chaflinch in the front of those who em- 
ploy it, calling out continually ‘* tu-eet, or 
‘**tweet;”’ and the owl, with its ‘* to-wheet, 
to-whoo!” ‘The American bird which is 
represented as crying ‘‘ whip poor will,” 
may be cited for the use of the ** w; ” thougk 
its real note, unassisted by the imagination 
or the tradition of the listeners is more like 
‘‘ippoo! ee!” than the strange request 
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mankind. The nightingale alone, among 
the feathered race, possesses the power 
of enunciating the hard sound of ‘*z.” 
and will frequently repeat ** zu! zu! zu!” 
dozens of times, before it changes the notes 
of its song into any of the other consonants 
and vowels, of which it has a greater store 
at its command than any but the parrot and 
the imitative birds. 

With the exception of the combined conso- 
nants ‘* cr,” as used by the raven, the dove, 
and the frog, neither quadrupeds, nor birds, 
nor such reptiles as may be included in the 
frog species, are able to ennunciate sounds 
that require two initial consonants such as 
**br,” * fl,” ** ol,” ** st,” and others that are 
in common human speech. Their vowels and 
consonants are alike simple and easy of pro- 
nunciation. The gutturals, however, em- 
ployed by birds and beasts are very numer- 
ous, and swine, frogs, turkeys, eagles, and all 
the falconide, are more distinguished for 
the use of such sounds than for softer and 
more euphonious utterances. The gobble 
of the turkey cock is almost as difficult to 
represent by written symbols as the neighing 
of the horse. 

It will be noticed as regards quadrupeds, 
that the sounds (we might be justified in 
calling them words) which they severally 
express, are all in the nature of interjec- 
tions. And it is possible, that in the rudest 
ages of man upon the earth, interjections 
were, as much for the man as the brute. the 
only language in use. The interjections 
**oh! ah!” expressive of pain or wonder, or 
** good heavens!” ‘* dear me!” expressive 
of surprise, and many others which will at 
once occur to the reader’s mind, as well as the 
objurgatory, minatory, and denunciatory 
words or phrases, which may all be classi- 
fied under the one head of ‘cursing and 
swearing,” and by which the feelings find a 
vent for themselves without a real language, 
are not, in point of fact, of a higher order 
of lan-uage than the interjections of the 
dog, the horse, the bull, or the sheep. 
When the “swell” of our day ejaculates 
**by Jove!” on every occasion when other 
words fail him, which is very frequently, he 
stands, as regards language on no higher 
level than the dog which says ‘* bow-wow,” 
or chanticleer, that salutes the morn with 
his ‘* cock-a-doodle-doo!” When a lady 
says, ‘‘oh la!” or ‘‘dearie me!” to ex- 
press her wonder or her pleasure, she 
places herself for the time being on the in- 
tellectual level of the owl or the cuckoo. 
Interjections, as used by men, as gramma- 
rians have often described, are for the most 





part monosyllabic, and mos: frequently con- 


that is put into its beak by the fancy of | sist of a vowel followed by an aspirate, as 
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‘* oh! ah!” but they sometimes, like the bark 
of the dog, consist of two syllables, as ‘*‘ oh 
dear!” ** oh la!” ** by Jove!” and others ; 
and if men and women imagine by such ex- 
pressions as these to express their pain, 
their wonder, their pleasure, or their anger, 
and to be readily understood by all who 
hear them, it may follow in the case of 
quadrupeds and birds, who use the same 
sort of speech, that they also can make 
themselves intelligible to their own species, 
and have, so far as interjection goes, laid 
the foundation of a language. 

The singing birds, however, go far be- 
yond the quadrupeds in this respect, and 
seem to have other parts of speech than the 
interjection. When the skylark breaks out 
into lyrical raptures, it needs no extraordin- 
ary effort of the poetical imagination to 
translate into words known to men its joy- 
ous song as it hovers under a cloud and 
straight above his nest, true, as Words- 
worth says, to the kindred points of 
‘*heaven and home.” The sounds that 
gush forth from its musical throat are un- 
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mistakable phrases of joy and gratitude to 
the great Creator of the universe, 


We see it not, but we hear its voice, 
Singing aloud, ** Rejoice! rejoice! ”’ 


The song of the nightingale far richer 
both in vowels and consonants than that of 
the lark, has been the theme of poetry in 
all ages of the world, among such civilized 
nations as have inhabited a climate which 
the beautiful bird frequents. Joy, sorrow, 
love, supplication, lamentation, adoration, 
ecstacy, all are expressed in the song of 
the nightingale, in full voice, on a balmy 
moonlight night. To deny to such an ut- 
terance the inherent quality of ideas, mere- 
ly because the words, for words they must 
be, are not intelligible except in the ab- 
stract to the listeners, is as unreasonable as 
it would be to deny, for the same reason, 
the poetry and the passion of a speech or 
a song in Italian, merely because the sepa- 
rate words of the great concrete discourse 
or hymn were unknown to one who was 
wholly ignorant of the language. 





Unpusiisnep Lines By CHARLES AND Mary 
Lams. —'Ihe other day, quite unawares, I 
came face to face with an album of my youth. 
It had belonged to a deceased relative of mine, 
and had been a splendid volume once, but its 
glory was departed. It had a fossil look; its 
leaves were yellow. It contained effusions of 
my own... . not to be gleaned from; but 
dipping into it in a half-abstraction, with a flit- 
ting of ghosts before my eyes, I lit upon two 
autograph and unpublished contributions by 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Less as poems than as relics of that admirable 
pair I give them here, though Lamb’s lines have 
a quaint turn‘of humour not uncommemorative 
of Elia. Mary Lamb’s are simply domestic and 
affectionate, and characteristic on that account. 

Excellent Bridget Elia! She was a good 
Latinist and a great devourer of novels, and I 
am proud to avow that my first knowledge of 
Latin and first taste for fiction both came from 
her. The late Mr. Moxon was in the habit at 
that time of sending the Lambs huge parcels of 
modern novels destined for sale, and therefore 
not to be cut open, nor long detained; and 
these, for economy of time, my old friend and I 
read together (Bridget in her arm-chair, myself 
kneeling on the floor), tunneling the pages we 
were not allowed to cut, and falling into a won- 
derful identity of s.lection as to what we should 
read and what skip. This par parenthese. It 








tion with the Lambs, I devoted some brief and 
imperfect reminiscences in a former number of 
“N.&Q” (ard 8. x. 221): — 


“ On being asked towrite in Miss Westwood’s Album. 
** My feeble Muse, that fain her best wou’d 
Write at command of Frances Westwood, 
But feels her wits not in their best mood, 
Fell lately on some idle fancies, 
As she’s much given to romances, 
About this self-same style of Frances; 
Which seems to be a name in common 
Attributed to man or woman. 
She thence contrived this flattering moral, 
With which she hopes no soul will quarrel, 
That She whom this Twin Title decks, 
Combines what’s good in either Sex; 
Unites — how very rare the case is! — 
Masculine sense to Female graces ; 
And, quitting not her proper rank, 
Is both in one — Fanny and frank. 
“*CHARLES LAMB, 12th Oct. 1827.” 


Small beauty to your Book my limes can lend, 

Yet you shail have the best I can, sweet friend, 

To serve for poor memorials ’gainst the day 

That calls you from your Parent-roof away, 

From the mild oflices of Filial life 

To the more serious duties of a Wife 

The World is opening to you — may you rest 

With all your prospects realized, and blest! — 

I, with the Elder Couple left behind, 

On evenings chatting, oft shall call to mind 

Those spirits of Youth, which Age so ill can miss, 

And, wanting you, half grudge your S—n’s bliss; 

Till mirthful malice tempts us to exclaim 

*Gainst the dear Thief, who robb’d you of your 
Name. 


““Manry LAMB. 
‘* Enfield Chase, 17th May, 1828.” 





was in those Enfield days to which, in connec- 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ORLEANISTS AND REPUBLICANS. 


(FROM A PARISIAN.) 


Art first sight many will be inclined to 
think that the Princes of the House of Or- 
leans were completely defeated on Saturday 
last in the Legislative Chamber. Their 
— for the abrogation of the law which 

seeps them in exile was rejected by a large 
majority, thirty-one members only out of a 
house of more than 250 voting in their fa- 
vour. Yet, if we look more closely into 
the matter, it will be seen that the seeming 
victors suffered in some respects more than 
the apparently vanquished. The Liberal 
Empire cannot afford to win many such 
disastrous battles. 
' Thirty-one !—a small band truly, and 
not even a trusty band or a faithful band, 
as the stereotyped phrase runs; not a band 
of followers nor even a band of friends; 
for the number was made up by the mod- 
erate section of the Republican party — 
**the open Left” (la gauche ouverte), as it 
calls itself. Run your eye down the short 
alphabetical list of those who voted against 
the order of the day. These are not Or- 
leanist names: — Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
Choiseul, Crémieux, Esquiros, Jules Favre, 
Guyot-Monpayroux, Pelletan, Picard, Jules 
Simon, Steenackers. But the votes of 
these men are far more threatening to the 
Empire than would have been those of real 
Orleanists. Their political meaning is, that 
if France will not have a Republic — if she 
is still monarchical, in spite of revolutions, 
as plebiscita would seem to show — she 
ought not to be limited in her choice; and 
that when the day for a new reign arrives 
that prince, be he a Bourbon ora Bona- 
parte, with whom Republicans (who cannot 
have a Republic) can strike the best bar- 
gain for liberty will bave the best chance 
with them, It means that, while they sub- 
mit to universal suffrage expressed by eight 
millions of plebiscitary votes, they consider 
Napoleon III. as merely the chief of an 
elective Empire who has no right, in a 
dynastic interest, to exclude future com- 
petitors for the throne. This is no fanci- 
ful interpretation of mine, and M. Jules 
Favre the other day spoke as plainly as 1 
have done. 

Then there is the group of abstainers, 
about fifty in all; some openly hostile, 
some sentimentally scrupulous, some merely 
dubious, but all in their different ways 
threatening danger for Napoleon 1V. The 
men who, in remembrance of past services 
and past favours, cannot make up their 
minds to exclude from France the princes 
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of the dethroned family cannot be reckoned 
upon to stand by the Empire in the hour 
of trial. Their defection, should an Orlean- 
ist pretender one day achieve even a tem- 
porary success, would be as certain as that 
of Ney or Labédovére in a former genera- 
tion. M. Daru figured in this section of 
abstainers, while M. Buffet took heart and 
voted with the Government. Yet not long 
ago most people would certainly have set 
down M. Buffet as the more Orleanist of 
the two. The dubious, the really uncer- 
tain in such a question as this need not be 
taken into consideration. ‘* Non ragionam 
di lor.” Lastly, among the abstainers 
there were the hostile, the fanatics of the 
Republic, whether France wills it or not — 
the men of the ‘Closed Left” (gauche 


fermée), of whom M. Grévy constituted 


himself the spokesman. They would give 
no vote which might serve a dynastic inter- 
est of any kind, be it Orleanist or Imperial- 
ist. The enemies of the Empire were not 
their foes, and they did not care to exclude 
them; the supposed enemies of the Repub- 
lic, on the other hand, they did not care to 
admit; but even to keep these out they 
would not support the Government by a 
vote. They simply ignored all pretenders. 
Rochefort, by-the-by, in this, as in all simi- 
lar occasions, is set down in the parliament- 
ary lists among those who have abstained 
(n’ont pas pris part au vote). Surely, 
even if we admit the necessity of a euphe- 
mism, a prisoner might be allowed to figure 
on the list of ‘* Absent on leave.” 

M. Thiers voted against the order of the 
day, but did not speak. At a quarter to 
seven, when the sitting broke up, his 
silence was an ascertained fact; but up to 
that very last moment few people would 
believe in its possibility. He had expressed 
repeatedly, it is true, his disapproval of the 
petition, but still, not to say a word! — 
not one single word for the sons and grand- 
sons of his old master, that master whom, 
next to M. Guizot, he contributed most to 
dethrone! 

To sum up, 173 voted for the order of 
the day which condemns anew the Orleans 
Princes to exile, giving a majoritv of 142 
to the Government. One might have ex- 
pected as much from a chamber composed 
of official candidates to whom great pres- 
sure was applied; and it is difficult to sup- 
pose that the petitioners can really have 
entertained much hope of absolute success. 
Nevertheless, they were incontestably well 
advised, in my opinion, to make the at- 
tempt. The losses of Napoleon, politically 
speaking, are their gains, and all who were 
present at this memorable and dramatic sit- 
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ting feel that the Empire has sustained a 
loss, although it may be difficult to prove 
the fact on paper. 

At an early hour the tribunes were filled 
by an eager crowd, not by any means com- 
posed exclusively of friends of the Orleans 
family; but before the close of the sitting 
all were sympathizers. M. Estancelin’s 
eloquent pleading for the exiles had touched 
many, M. Olilivier’s ill-judged defence of 
proscription alienated others. We are a 
sentimental sort of people in our way —a 
theatrical people, if you will; an unpracti- 
cal people, apt to get drunk on undiluted 
principles, I grant you; but we are an im- 
pulsive people, open to all generous influ- 
ences, enamoured of justice in the abstract, 
though our national temperament often 
makes us in practice partial and unjust; 
this must be our set-off against many short- 
comings. 

The emotion of the public was unmistak- 
able, and on the morrow even those papers 
who had shown themselves lukewarm be- 
came ardent in their sympathy. It was an 
invidious office M. Ollivier had assumed, 
and one which he could scarcely discharge 
gracefully. It was but too easy to refute 
both him and his master with their own 
sayings. Who had painted the woes of 
banishment more feelingly than Prince 
Louis Napoleon? ‘ You whom happiness 
has rendered selfish and who have never 
suffered the torments of exile, you perhaps 
deem it a slight penalty to deprive a man 
of his country: Believe me, exile is a con- 
tinuous martyrdom. It is death. ...a 
consuming, slow, and hideous death, wear- 
ing men gradually out and leading them 
noiselessly and without apparent effort to 
a lonely grave. To an exile, the very air 
he breathes is stifling, and he lives only on 
the faint breezes which come from the dis- 
tant shores of his native land.” M. Olli- 
vier again, the son of a man who had been 
imprisoned and proscribed after the coup 
d@éiat, had showed in no less touching lan- 
guage, in the book which related the suffer- 
ings of his old father, that if he ever pos- 
sessed power he would take care that no 
son should suffer through him the pangs 
that he himself had endured. 

M. Dréolle began by reading his report. 
It was couched in moderate and decorous 
terms, and concluded by proposing, in the 
name of the commission appointed to ex- 
amine the petition, the order of the day, 
pure and simple. Objection was taken to 
a single expression — ‘‘ sterile obstinacy” 
—and that was afterwards explained away. 
Then M. de Kératry adjured the Minister 
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whether there existed any proof that since 
1848 the Orleans Princes had been engaged 
in any conspiracy. M. Ollivier replied 
that the Government ‘‘ had for the present, 
nothing to say ;” a declaration which sufli- 
ciently exculpated the exiles. M. Estance- 
lin then pleaded eloquently and pathetically 
the cause of his illustrious friends, and 
obtained a complete success. He con- 
cluded by taunting the Minister of Justice 
with his own well-known words: ‘* We are 
justice and we are force.” ‘* Take care,” 
he said, ** lest people should think that you 
dare not be just, because you do not feel 
yourselves strong.” M. Estancelin pro- 
claims himself an Orleanist, but M. Esqui- 
ros, the next speaker, is a stanch Republi- 
can. M. Esquiros is, or ought to be, well 
known in England for his very able and 
impartial descriptions of English manners, 
entitled ‘* L’Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise.” 
His speech was short and pithy. Laws of 
proscription, he said, fostered effete pre- 
tensions, and exile encouraged pretenders. 
He based his opposition on the laws of 
humanity. ‘* As one who had been himself 
an exile, I will vote against exile; as one 
who was proscribed on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, I will vote against proscription.” 

M. Ollivier had but one argument — State 
policy; and one line of defence — that all 
preceding Governments had done the same. 
All had proscribed possible pretenders. 
He might have added that the Second Re- 
public formed an exception, and that by 
admitting one it had brought about its own 
destruction. He reminded his hearers that 
the law which they were asked to repeal 
was a law of 1848, a law of the Republic; 
and that in 1832, under the Orleans dy- 
nasty, a law had likewise been voted which 
banished both the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons and the Bonapartes. The report was 
presented on that occasion by a man _pro- 
verbially wise and prudent, the late Duke 
de Broglie. He should have stopped there, 
but his love of his own eloquence got the 
better of him, and he went on to quote 
Dante (who ought certainly not to have 
been brought in to uphold laws of exile) 
and the ‘* Satire Menippée ” to prove that 
France, in voting the plebiscitum, had 
given Napoleon III. a special mandate to 
preserve order. ‘There seems to be a spell 
on M. Ollivier which obliges him to drag 
in the plebiscitum whenever he opens his 
mouth. The other day he spoke of it as a 
political Sadowa, and now he makes it syn- 
onymous with proscription. On the whole, 


the speech was a clumsy one, and has di- 
minished yet a little more M. Ollivier’s rep- 





to declare before the discussion began 


utation as a statesinan and as an orator. 
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But the speech of the day was M. Jules 
Favre’s. The words he spoke have sunk 
keep in many minds, and at no price should 


the Government have called them forth.” 


‘* The Government,” he said, ‘‘ is defend- 
ing a purely dynastic interest. .... If 
France is monarchical she may have her 
preferences ; and by what right would you 
hinder her from manifesting them? Does 
monarchical France seek the legitimacy of 
power in the divine right of kings? Do 
you not found your own claims on her con- 
sent? What she has done she may undo. 
There is but a rivalry of Houses in this de- 
sire to maintain proscription as a defence 
against possible competitors.” There was 
terrible logic in this, and the plebiscitary 
Empire seemed to totter as he spoke. He 
admitted that laws of proscription had been 
voted in 1848; but, he added, ‘‘when I 
now cast my eye over the list of those who 
voted against them, I would be glad to find 
my name among theirs.” If I add that M. 
Grévy, speaking in the name of those im- 
placable Republicans who would exclude all 
pretenders and proscribe Royalty in all its 
branches, declared that the Orleans Princes 
had taken advantage of the ‘‘ decline of the 
Empire” to ask to return, you will see that 
I was not wrong in saying that the con- 
queror received many wounds. 

I must bring this long letter to a close 
with one last remark, leaving much unsaid. 

The Orleans Princes and their friends 
have declared that they harboured no po- 
litical designs, and that their only wish was 
to be authorized to live and die in their 
native land. We are bound to believe 
them, although it is often difficult to read 
one’s own heart, and the Comte de Paris 
may well be mistaken as to the nature of 
the feelings with which he would look at the 
Tuileries were he ever permitted to return. 
In his expressed wish he has been disap- 
pointed for the present; but, whether he 
desires it or not, in that memorable sitting 
of Saturday, in which his banishment was 
confirmed, he was by his adversaries of all 
shades proclaimed a candidate for the throne 
of France. Might it not have been safer to 
admit him as a citizen? 


From The Spectator. 
THE WAR. 


GrErRMANY has rushed together with a 
clang. That is the first, and for France the 
worst, result of the. declaration of war. 
The Emperor Napoleon, with that strange 
incapacity to comprehend popular feeling 
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which he has betrayed throughout his ca- 
reer, which made him fancy that England 
would alter her laws to protect his throne 
from plots, that the North would give up 
her struggle with the South, that Mexicans 
would rise for an Austrian Archduke, that 
Tuscany would accept a Bonaparte for a 
sovereign, that Italy would give up Rome, 
that the ignorant *‘ gentlemen” of Austria 
would beat the ‘* mere professors” of Ber- 
lin, had evidently imagined that the ‘* con- 
quered” States of Germany would welcome 
an invasion that might relieve them of their 
chains. Exiles embittered by undeserved 
misfortunes told him so; envoys accustomed 
to live among the limited class which, partly 
from tradition, partly from cosmopolitan 
training, hates the stern régime of the Ho- 
henzollerns, repeated the same tale; the Ul- 
tramontanes, savage at the rise of a Protest; 
ant power, endorse the envoys’ despatches ; 
and finally, the secret agents, mixing only 
with men who are to Germans what Fenians 
are to Englishmen, struck the impression 
home. The war must be directed against 
Prussia alone, and then Hanover would rise ; 
Saxony would rebel; Schleswig-Holstein 
would demand its Prince; Wurtemburg 
would declare war on Prussia; Bavaria 
would accept Austrian advice; Germany 
would melt down like a waterspout under 
the concussion of the cannon. War was 
declared, war intended to crush down the 
German oppressor, and all Germany at 
the oppressor’s summons rushed together 
as if the Hohenzollern already wore the 
Imperial crown. Particularist and Ultra- 
montane, noble and _ burgher, the classes 
which love the past and the traders who 
dread military conscription, all laid aside 
their grievances to defend the united 
Fatherland. Bavaria declared war on 
France. Saxony demanded ‘‘ energetic 
action” against the French, and formally 
claimed her place in the vanguard of the 
battle. Hanover proclaimed in great meet- 
ings her devotion to the Federation. Bre- 
men rose in insurrection against a merchant 
who criticized Prussian ‘‘ arrogance.” Ham- 
burg sent volunteers, and doubled the 
money asked. ‘The Universities on the 
Rhine were deserted, all students hastening 
to the ranks. The Opposition, so jealous 
of the purse, so hostile to the new military 
system, voted £25,000,000 to bring that 
system to perfection. The wildest fanatics 
of liberty, with Karl Blind at their head, 
called on the Soldier-King to defend Ger- 
many with the sword. ‘The very emigrants 
flying from conscription, and safely arrived 
in New York, returned to bear in the 
‘‘ slavery” they hated their share in the 
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common duty of defending Germany from 
subjugation. From Posen to Italy, from 
Silesia to Cologne, the German people rose 
inarms. As these words reach our readers, 
the mobilization will be complete, and the 
great Teutonic people, double the number 
of those who won the terrible American 
war, stubborn as the Yankees and as edu- 
cated, organized like Frenchmen, full of 
knowledge and burning with zeal, with a 
mi lion of trained soldiers as their advance- 
guard, are pouring down on France, to set- 
tle once for all whether Teuton or Latin is 
to be leader of the world. Let our readers 
think but for five minutes of the power 
which that race can exert, of its numbers 
and its history, of its weapons and its edu- 
cation, of its Carnot Von Moltke, ‘and its 
geographical position, and judge whether 
Napoleon will in six weeks be at Berlin. 
That the Emperor of the French wields a 
terrible weapon is true, for he leads France ; 
and France is as great as Germany, and as 
homogeneous, as full of soldiers, as ardent, 
as well prepared, and far more likely to de- 
velop leaders of the true destructive-warrior 
type. No race has ever existed in Europe, 
not even the Roman, who could pretend to 
meet the Gaul in battle without a doubt of 
the result; nor is there one, except the 
English, which has not time and again been 
forced to sue to France for peace. There 
may be, as some observers think, disquiet 
among the peasantry; but Frenchmen, 
once at war, know only the glory of France ; 
and the Army, which is France, is as enthu- 
siastic as if it were, as it half believes itself 
to be, a Providence to itself. But even 
France, with all her genius for war, her 
courage, and her patriotism, even the Army 
which won Magenta, may be evertaxed; 
and unless we misread all modern history, 
this march to Berlin will overtax her. It is 
not an army, but an armed nation, which is 
in the road, 

Besides, why do we assume that the 
march must be towards Berlin, and the 
Germans the defendants? Why should it 
not be towards Paris, the French being the 
defendants? It is a curious proof of the 
ascendency which French genius and daring 
exercise over all minds that the supposition 
should seem monstrous; but Prussia is as 
close to France as France to Prussia, she 
has easier modes of ingress, not having to 
cross the Rhine, and she is led by men 
whose first if not greatest characteristic is 
military audacity, who crossed the Carpa- 
thians to seck an army which all Europe ex- 
pected would destroy them, and who have 
announced publicly a fixed belief that war, 
to be short, should be fought upon the hos- 
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tile soil. That an invasion would raise to 
its height the ardour of France is true, that 
it would summon all France into the field 
cannot be doubted; but ardour, whatever 
its height can but make men disregard 
death, which Frenchmen do even wher not 
excited, and the French Army, under its 
present organization, is France in the field. 
That such a march should succeed may, nay 
does, appear incredible; but it may suc- 
ceed as well as a halt, — may produce, that 
is, a drawn battle, and at the cost of far less 
suffering to States which it will be the 
policy of Prussia to exempt as far as may be 
from the horrors of war. Wurtemburg will 
be most German while Germans are march- 
on France. It is argued that Prussia is not 
so prepared as France, and that seems true ; 
but the immense magnitudt of the contest, 
involving as it does more men than Napo- 
leon gathered from half Europe upon the 
‘Niemen, bas compelled the Emperor to de- 
lay his spring until Prussia is just so far 
prepared that advance might make the re- 
maining preparation easier. During the 
Austrian war the second line was formed 
behind the invading army. By to-morrow 
Prussia should be as ready as she was in 
1866, and though the French, with their 
splendid energy and speed, may anticipate 
her débouche, and fight the first grand battle 
on Prussian soil, this, we feel sure, will be 
the leading idea of the campaign. If that 
battle, be it fought on the hither or thither 
side of Saarbriick, be won by Prussia, she 
will flow into France; if by France, Prus- 
sia will fall back, fighting step by step, un- 
til her chance opens to her once more. ‘To 
predict the result of such an engagement 
would be folly, but the great French soldiers 
who have studied Germany know well how 
nearly equal the resources and the courage 
and the enthusiasm of the two armies are, 
and they at least do not, as most of our 
contemporaries do, forget Leipsic to re- 
member only Jena, or conceal from them- 
selves that France, with ali her brilliant 
staff, has not yet discovered the equal of the 
great Italian who at Jena, at the head of 
her troops, struck Prussia down. That 
sense of equality, existing on both sides, 
manifested in the Emperor’s long prepara- 
tions as in King William’s address to his 
Parliament, in the French exultation in the 
mitrailleuse as in the Prussian pledges to 
fight to the last, will of itself make the first 
great battle unspeakably important, for it 
will tend to make the Generals on both 
sides dread a numerical inferiority, not only 
for the effect it may exercise on their own 
strategy, but the effect it is certain to pro- 
duce on the imaginations of their men. 
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Soldiers must be very contemptuous of their 
foes to be careless about being outnumbered, 
and at heart neither Prussian nor French- 
man is contemptuous of the other. Add 
that in Germany society is almost disorgan- 
ized by the mobilization of the Army, and 
that in France speedy victory is politically 
almost as important as victory itself, and 
every consideration will be seen to point at 
a battle on a prodigious scale. That it 
should be a decisive one is, we imagine, 
beyond either hope or fear. The countries 
engaged are too powerful, the army reserves 
too strong, the interests at stake too great 
for a battle to secure a peace; but, never- 
theless, the result of that battle must be so 
great that all previous study of the situation 
may well be postponed. All alliances will 
depend on its result, and so, it may be, will 
the very meaning of the war. Whichever 

wins, the other will feel that it fights almost 
for independence, and will offer to every 
available ally terms now pronounced absurd. 
The map of Europe, if not its fate, will de- 
pend upon that engagement. 


From The Spectator. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Tue Education Bill is safe, unless, in- 
deed, Lord Salisbury shonld see fit to en- 
roll himself a Member of the League; and 
we may now look round calmly to see what 
it is we have obtained. The long discus- 
sion, the heated activity of many jarring 
minorities, the multitude of amendments, 
the great concessions on points of detail 
made to various or conflicting susceptibili- 
ties, the singularly choppy character of the 
debates, and above all, the simplicity and 
freedom from doctrinaire acerbity which 
characterize Mr. Forster's speeches, have 
created in some quarters an impression 
that the measure has emerged from the 
House of Commons fragmentary and incom- 
plete. That impression is without founda- 
tion. Amidst all the fighting, under every 
form of pressure, standing between powers 
which every day threatened, now from this 
side, then from that, the destruction of his 
Bill, Mr. Forster has held on steadily to 
his main ideas, and the Bill, however mod- 
ified in form, however swollen or attenuated 
in special clauses, is, in all essentials, in 
every principle, and in most important de- 
tails, the original Government Bill. The 
Government intended from the first to pre- 
pare a measure which, without destroying 
any machinery in existence, should make 
education universal, which should interest 
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not prohibit religious instruction, but which 
should sweep away the last vestige of sec- 
tarian inequality ; and they have succeeded 
in realizing designs which, whether irreli- 
gious, as the Anglican fanatics would affirm, 
or sectarian, as the League is never tired 
of calling them, or half-hearted, as a good 
many mere politicians would like to prove, 
are, at all events, not small. From the 
day the Bill passes, every district in Eng- 
land must provide the means of educating 
its children in elementary secular knowl- 
edge, without exclusions on account of re- 
ligion, and through a local and therefore 
popular machinery. If within that district 
the wealthy of any sect, denomination, or 
party like to take the work upon themselves, 
and provide means for an instruction whic h 
shall satisfy a State Inspector, who is by 
virtue of his office sure to be a devotee of 
education, the State gladly accepts their 
aid, pays half the cost, and leaves them 
free control of the details of organization. 
Every morsel of existing machinery is util- 
ized. Every creed, and every enemy of 
all creeds, is at liberty to exert itself or 
himself to the uttermost, to propagate its or 
his opinions at discretion, to attract if it 
can the whole youth of the district to listen 
to its ideas. Churchman or Baptist, Evan- 
gelical or Unitarian, Catholic or Jew, each 
is equally invited to do his best in his own 
way, is equally aided by the State, and is 
equally forbidden to oppress the conscience 
of any who, desiring education, fear the spir- 
itual influence of those who bestow it. 
For the first time in our history, a working 
conscience-clause has been wrung from the 
Church, and absolute equality established 
by law on behalf of the Dissenter. The 
‘* minister’s ” rights are identical with those 
of the vicar, and if in asserting them he can 
monopolize education, if he tea¢hes so well 
that all other schools but his are deserted, 
the State looks on with heartiest approval, 
increasing its grants in proportion to his 
success. In hundreds of distriets this ma- 
chinery, already existing, will extend itself 
until it embraces the whole population ; but 
in the hundreds more where it will fail, 
where it has always failed, where the 
wealthy cannot or will not perform the im- 
mense task which they have for so many 
years taken upon themselves, the Bill pro- 
vides a still greater, still more popular, and 
still more effective organization. All 
house-holders elect a Board, deliberately 
so organized — by a scheme of cumulative 
voting new in our history,— as to include 
every variety of opinion; and that Board 
is subjected to the same rules, and aided in 
the same way as if it had been a Board of 


all classes in its mechanism, which should | philanthropic Managers, with this single ad- 
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vantage in its favour, that, whereas the | 


Managers must put their hands in their own 
pockets, the Board may raise a rate deemed 
for all purposes equivalent to the result of 
a subscription. The character, creed, and 
method of using patronage of this school 
board depends absolutely upon the wishes 
of the inhabitants, who may elect men of 
any opinions they please, to select any 
teachers they please, to teach any doctrine 
they please, or no doctrine at all, as abso- 
lutely as if they were voluntary subscribers 
to a voluntary enterprise. There is no re- 
striction on their action whatever, except 
that they must teach elementary knowledge 
efficiently, no indication, however faint, on 
the part of the State that it prefers any 
creed to no creed, or to any other creed, 
the total negation of creeds being, by 
Clause 92, expressly and specially declared 
to be within the law. Discretion so abso- 
lute, equality so unhesitating, has never 
been conceded to its subjects by any State 
in Europe, and scarcely by the United 
States, it being still uncertain there, 
whether men who dislike the Bible can re- 
sist its public reading in the schools; nor 
has any State yet sought more deliberately 
to make the means of education sufficient, 
give every boy and girl born within its do- 
minion the opportunity of acquiring ele- 
mentary knowledge. How it is possible to 
declare such a scheme a small one, or to de- 
nounce it as unfair, or assert that it favours 
an established Church, we are at a loss to 
conceive. In principle it is as absolutely 
fair as if no such thing as religion had ever 
been heard of in England, or as if the whole 
population belonged to one sect; and if in 
practice any one sect gains an advantage, 
it will be due, like any advantage gained 
by it in any other department of life, to its 
own energy, enterprise, hold over the pub- 
lic, or interest in educational work. 
Nothing is prohibited, nothing is forced 
on any man; education alone is demanded ; 
but, that granted, every district is free to 
teach what religion, or what dozen religions 
it pleases, and every individual is free, first 
as elector to contend for his own creed, and 
then as father to enter a final and effective 
objection as regards his own household to 
the one which wins. The most crotchetty 
conscience is aliowed for, even the despised 
conscience of that immense majority which 
holds that without some religious element 
in education, education itself must lose half 
its beneticial power. Fairness has been 
carried almost up to indifference to truth, 
and it is not only possible, but probable, 
that schools professing the most divergent 
creeds may all be equally aided out of 
money which the ratepayer is compelled to 
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pay. This may be an unwise scheme, may 
produce religious dissension, may allow 
room for a severe annual Parliamentary 
fight — we apprehend none of those conse- 
quences — but at all events, it is not a 
small one, not a feeble one, not one which, 
if successful, would prove to be less than 
national in its range. 

In one respect it is true, and in one only, 
the Bill for a moment fails. Its principle 
is that the State, having to maintain its 
poor, has a moral as well as a legal right to 
prevent the greatest cause of poverty — 
else taxation for tuition would be unjust — 
and the corollary of that principle is this 
other,— that it has a right to compel every 
child to go to school. ‘This principle, how- 
ever, though admitted, is not adequately 
carried out. Compulsion can only be ap- 
plied where the majority ina district having 
a School Board like to apply it. Asa rule, 
we believe, they will like,—the workmen 
dreading for their children the contamina- 
tion of the ignorant: but still the applica- 
tion is not quite universal, and therefore 
fails in logic. ‘This, however, is no failure 
in the plan of the Bill, but only a pause in 
its march, unavoidable until we know a lit- 
tle more accurately the sentiment of the 
population affected. We do not enforce 
laws in England by the bayonet. If it 
turns out, as we think it will in a year or 
two turn out, that the Boards work bet- 
ter and more easily than the Man- 
agers; that representing, as they will, 
every variety of opinion, they contrive also 
to represent popular feeling; that there is 
no real resistance to education except from 
the very dregs of the population, Govern- 
ment will be only too glad to make com- 
pulsion universal. No statesman desires a 
residum of ignorance, any more than he 
desires to abolish ignorance at the price of 
establishing disaffection, and no statesman 
ever hesitates when practicable to make a 
permissive law compulsory. Compulsion 
will come soon enough, and then Mr. Fors- 
ter’s Bill will be seen to be one of the most 
complete, except the Poor Law, ever 
adopted by a British Parliament. Its 
basis once granted, that the teaching of 
religion ought not to be prohibited by law, 
there is not an objection to be raised 
against it which is not an objection to any 
scheme of National Education at all. To 
attack the Bill is only to affirm that the 
country in accepting that basis has com- 
mitted a great blunder, which may be true 
or false, but is no more an argument against 
the measure than it is an argument against 
a house to say that it will not float. It was 
meant for the land. 














